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Your Bobby is so well behaved for such a little fellow 
That's because when he is bad I take away his Jexr0 
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CHILD LIFE 


eA Springtime ‘Thrill | 
forJack and Jill | 


A= days are play days and they have an added zest and 
romance for kiddies clad at Jaeger’s. Of seasonable 
weight and colors, with lines and style that delight both child 
and mother, Jaeger creations for little folk are of superb 
material and fashioning, wholly in the mode of the moment. 


1. COLORFUL SWEATERS with gaily 
patterned Jacquard fronts on backgrounds 
of fawn, tan or light blue marl mixtures. 
Medium weight and coat style. 


Sizes 6 to 12 years, $5.50 


2. SMART ONE-PIECE FROCKS, simu- 
lating the two-piece effect and made of fine 
twill flannel. The collar is linen in matching 
color. Azure blue, Bois de Rose, leaf green 


and apricot. Sizes 6 to 12 years, $14.75 


5. Light-weight ribbed wool 
Golf Hose. Bright Jacquard tops 
on tan, light blue or gray mix- 
tures. Sizes 8 to 10, $1.25 


6. Golf Hose, smart in pattern 
and of soft medium weight wool. 
Tan or light blue mixtures. 


Sizes 8 to 10%, $3.45 


Boston 


402 Boylston St. 


Palm Beach 
County Road 


ORDER BY MAIL 


‘Your order by mail 
will receive prompt 
and careful attention. 
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3. SWAGGER SPRINGTIME COATS 
of pure Camel Hair, silky soft, for boys and 
girls. Patch pockets, plain back and full belt. 
Set-in or raglan sleeves. 


Sizes 1 to 10 years, $20 to $47 
4. PRACTICAL PULLOVERS, just the 


right weight for wear under a coat or for 
warmer days to come. Of soft yarn, carefully 
knitted in red, corn, Saxe blue, navy or 


white. Sizes 2, 4 and 6 years, $1.95 
In natural tan Camel Hair, $3.50 


JAEGER,’ 


NEW YORK: 590 Fifth Ave. 


306 Fifth Ave. 


Philadelphia 
1701 Chestnut St. 


San Francisco 


218 Post St. 


Mo Ma 


Chicago 
222 N. Michigan Ave. 





Recatt your own childhood. Doesn't 
memory tell you that it is useless to 
expect happy, carefree youngsters to be 
careful with their shoes? That the secret 
of making their shoes last longer must be 
sought in the shoes themselves? 


We can help you. When next a pair 
of battered juvenile shoes reminds you 
that another trip to the shoe store is 
imminent, just remember this guide 
to “Better shoes for less money”— 
Endicott-Johnson. 

Endicott-Johnson are the largest man- 
ufacturers of boys’ and girls’ shoes in the 
world. Largest because millions of 
mothers have discovered the extraor- 
dinary wear, smart looks and unusual 
values that are in these shoes. Largest, 
too, because 50,000 stores make it pos 
sible to buy Endicott-Johnson shoes 
most everywhere. 


Durability is built into them 


Endicott- ‘Johnson shoes are made by an 
“Industrial Democracy” of 17,000 trained 
workers whose hearts, minds and hands 
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1. Enpwett—For the younger miss. Patent one-strap 
pumps on fine‘fitting, shapely lasts. For dress and 
school service, 2. Everysor—Boys’ sport Oxfords. 
Rich golden leather. Crepe soles make feet believe 
they're on balloon tires. For school, dress and sports 
wear, 3. Pra-wett—Girls’ flexible pumps in patent 
leather. Nothing better for school or play. They keep 
their neat, trim look. Scores of other styles—for school, 
dress and play. 
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Boys’ and girls’ shoes as low 
as $2.50 to $3.50 (none more 
than $5), according to size 
and grade. Smaller sizes 
$1.50 to $2. Look for the 


E-] trade-mark on the sole. 


® 


are joined in a mutual determination to 
make better shoes. Each E-J Worker has 
a special incentive to put his best work- 
manship into every pair he makes. 
Then, too, these are tested shoes. We 
put shoes on real, active boys and girls. 
Let them race and tear. Watch what 
happens. This tells us where improve- 
ments can be made. What lasts are best 
for each type of shoe. What leathers 
give longest service. We tan these 
leathers in a special way—in our own 
huge tanneries. We make our own 


tubber soles and heels. 
Try these shoes 


Examine a pair of Endicott-Johnson shoes 
—closely. Note the strong, fine leather. 
The sturdy construction. Comely 
shapes. Splendid finishes. Put them on 
your children. Watch these shoes wear! 

There is a store near you which sells 
Endicott-Johnson shoes. If you don’t 
know where, we'll tell you, gladly. 
Write to Endicott-Johnson, Endicott, 
N. Y.; New York City, N. Y., or St. 
Louis, Mo. 


ENDICOTT- JOHNSON 


Better shoes for less money 
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ILLY had been so sick with the measles—in bed 
B for days and days and days! And when at last 
he could get up and go outdoors to play, he 
was so thin that his Daddy said, “ Billy, I can see right 


straight through you!” (Of course he couldn’t! He was 
only joking.) 


“Tf you'll drink a whole quart of milk every day fora 
month,” went on his Daddy, “I’ll give you—TI’ll give 
you a pony!” 


“A pony!” Billy shouted. “‘That’s what I want most 
in the whole world!” 


So he tried his best to drink lots of milk with every 
meal. But he was one of those funny little boys who just 
can’t like the taste of milk, and one day at dinner he 
burst out crying. “I really can’t drink it!’ he sobbed. 
‘And now I won’t get my pony!” 


19? 


“Never mind, Billy!” said his mother, comforting 
him. “’ll find a way to help you drink your milk.” 


Billy wondered how she could do it. That night when 
he sat down to supper there was no tall glass of milk on 
the table, but by his plate was a cup of something hot 
that smelled delicious! 


“What is it!” asked Billy. “Don’t I have to drink 
milk?” 


“Taste it!’ said his mother. “It zs milk! A new kind.” 


Billy tasted—one sip and then another. Then he 
picked up the cup and took a big drink. “It’s good!” 
he said. “But it isn’t milk. You’re joking, Mother!” 


“T’m not!” said his mother. “It’s milk, really, but it 
has Postum in it, to make it taste good! And Postum is 
good for you, too. Now you can drink your quart every 
day, can’t you, dear?” 


“T certainly can!” said Billy. And he certainly did! 
By the end of the month he wasn’t thin-any more— 
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Billy’s Pony 









and guess what happened then? He got his pony! See 
it in the picture? And see how proud Billy looks! Guess 
what he named his pony—three guesses! Can’t you 
guess? Then I’ll have to tell you—he named it Postum! 


“« “« “ 


MOTHERS! The child who doesn’t like milk is a dif- 
ficult problem. Nothing can take the place of this won- 
derful food—no child should be allowed to do without 
it! Let Postum-made-with-milk build up sturdy health 
for the children who won’t drink “plain milk.” 


Postum is made of whole wheat and bran, roasted, 
with a little sweetening. Its rich, appetizing flavor ap- 
peals to children instantly. And think how wonderful 
the combination is—wholesome elements of wheat 
added to milk! These, as you know, are nature’s two 
best foods. 


Instant Postum is so easy to prepare—made right 
in the cup, by adding hot (not boiled) milk. And it is 
very economical, too. Get it today from your grocer— 
or let us send you a week’s supply, free. With it we will 
send an interesting booklet by Carrie Blanchard. 


Just fill in the coupon below—and mail it today! 
©1926,P.C. Co. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 












Postum Cergat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. * P—C.L. 426 


I would like to try Postum. Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
one week’s supply of _ 


SNE POI co xis ve me as Oo Check 
(prepared instantly in the cup) hich 

Puawent GOSGGE oscias 666 css wes cy) See see 
(prepared by boiling) prefer 


Please send also the children’s booklet by Carrie Blanchard. 





eee 





: In Canada, address Canapian Postum Cereat Co., Ltd. : 
; 45 Front St. East, Toronto 2, Ontario ; 





SING-TIME 


OBIN, sing to the rainbow! 
Song-thrush, sing to the blue! 
Springtime is on the hilltops 
And all the world is new! 


Winter slipped out through the valley 
Where the pink and purple haze is; 
And here is April with her arms 
A-brimming full of daisies! 
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RAIN IN APRIL 
ELEANOR HAMMOND 


RAN has such fun in April, 
It patters through the trees, 
Talking to all the leaf buds 
And robins that it sees. 


It splashes in the puddles 
And skips upon the walks, 
Goes coasting down the grass 

blades 
And dandelion stalks. 


It dips in all the flowers 

And when the clouds blow by 
It paints with flower colors 

A rainbow in the sky! 
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By Ruth Fuller 


O*: ARBOR DAY,” Miss Lewis said, ‘“‘we shall have a surprise school 
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picnic.” That made Arbor Day hard to wait for because the fifth 

grade always had the best surprises in the school. But on the morning 
of Arbor Day, when they all met in the schoolroom, there was no sign of the 
picnic—no ice cream freezers, nor jugs of lemonade, not even a basket. 

When every one was in his seat Miss Lewis explained, ‘This is a real 
Arbor Day picnic. The trees know the secret of where the picnic is to be 
and we can only find out about it from them. How many of you know the 
name of the tree on which these leaves grow?’’ Miss Lewis held out a spray 
of leaves and they all looked at them. As no one answered she separated 
one of the leaves and held it out. ‘Perhaps you can tell better by looking 
at just one leaf.” 

“It’s lopsided,” Billy said, ‘“‘and lighter on the under side.” 

“I know,” cried Rose excitedly. “It’s a White Elm. We have a pressed 
leaf at home just like it that Mother picked up under the Washington Elm 
at Cambridge. It was under that tree that Washington took command of 
the American army.” 

“Yes, it is,’ said Miss Lewis. ‘‘Now we’ll follow where the White Elms 
lead until we come to a tree with leaves like this.’”” Miss Lewis held up 
another leaf. 

“T think that’s a Tulip Tree leaf,’”’ said Clark and they all laughed at him 
for not knowing that tulips were flowers. But Miss Lewis said that he was 
right. 

““That’s as much as we need to know to start,”’ she added. So they all 
trooped out of the school door. It was easy to find the way to start, for the 
White Elm trees began right outside the school door and led away on both 
sides of the walk, forming a green arch above them. Some of the children 
raced on ahead, but most of them walked slowly along with Miss Lewis, now 
and then pulling a few leaves from the White Elms as they went along. Pres- 
ently they reached a corner and found the ones who had gone on ahead, wait- 
ing in doubt, for the White Elms led away in each direction. 

““Why in the world do they have so many White Elms?” Ernest asked. 

Miss Lewis explained that the White Elm was one of the most valuable 
trees. ‘“‘It is very beautiful; the wood can be used for a great many purposes, 
and the tree will grow in almost any part of America,” she said. 

But where was the Tulip Tree? All of the children were sure that it should 
be found easily because of the odd shape of the leaves. But so far as they could 
see, the green archway of White Elms continued. 

“Let’s divide in groups,’”’ Fred proposed. ‘‘Then we can explore in each 
direction and as soon as one of us finds the Tulip Tree that group can come 
back to the corner and lead the rest.” 

Quickly they separated and set off. Clark’s group proved to 
be the lucky one and before the others had gone a block they 
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heard them shouting. The Tulip Tree had been found right in the corner 
of Anne’s yard and everyone laughed at her for not knowing the trees in her 
own yard. 

“But I do know it,” Anne said. “In autumn it has the prettiest pure 
yellow leaves of any on the street. And if you joggle the branches the seeds 
go whirring off like flocks of little brown fairy birds flying. I just didn’t 
know its name.” 

Tied to the trunk of the Tulip Tree was a branch from another tree. “It’s 
some kind of an oak leaf,” Jim said. Miss Lewis said that he was right, that 
the leaf was from a White Oak tree. ‘“‘It has very valuable wood, too.” 

“I know where it grows,”’ said Rose positively; “right by the corner of our 
garage. I often watch the squirrels gathering acorns from it in the fall.” 

But when they reached the tree the leaves were not the same. Miss Lewis 
looked carefully at the leaf they pulled from the tree and said that the tree 
was a Pin Oak. 

“TI think there’s an oak down by the band stand,” Christopher said. But at 
the band stand they were disappointed again. This tree, Miss Lewis said, 
was a Red Oak and she told them to look carefully at the leaf and remember 
that it was one of the prettiest oaks and that it grew more rapidly than any 
other oak. ‘‘In the first year,’’ she explained, “it has been known to grow 
nineteen inches. It is the one to plant if you are eager to have an oak tree 
as soon as possible. In ten years it will be about eighteen feet high.” 

“I believe there is another oak tree across the street,” Anne exclaimed. 
But when they reached it, though the leaves were somewhat like those of the 
White Oak, they were different, and Miss Lewis said that the tree was a Bur 
Oak and that from such trees came the pretty quarter-sawed oak that was 
used for desks and other furniture. 

“‘Let’s go back to the Tulip Tree,’’ Christopher said, “‘and start looking for 
the White Oak from there,’”’ and as they went along he added, “‘We must 
have learned almost all the different kinds of oak leaves by this time.” 

But Miss Lewis said no and told them that there were more than three 
hundred different kinds of oak trees. ‘‘These are only the commoner ones 
that we have found this morning,” she said. 

“Why, here it is!”’ cried Clark suddenly, and there right flat on the sidewalk 
before them lay a White Oak leaf. It was a perfect match for the one they 
had been carrying with them. They looked up overhead and saw tied to 
the trunk of the White Oak tree another branch of leaves. 

“I know that pretty star-shaped leaf,’’ Ernest said. “It grows right in 
our yard by the bird bath.” 

“Do you know its name?”’ Miss Lewis asked. As Ernest shook his head, 

she explained that the tree was the Sweet Gum. 
Tied to the branch of the Sweet Gum they found another 
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At Eastertime 


Eas-ter-time the flow’rs a-wake and lift their fra-grant heads 
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EASTER MUSIC 


By HENRY PURMORT EAMES, LLB. 


Mus. Doc. Composer, Piano—Lecture—Recitalist; Teacher of Piano and 
Lecturer at American Conservatory, Chicago; President of the 
Society of American Musicians 
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Miss Fletcher, my piano teacher, has made 
me believe in fairies. You see, after my 
music lesson last Thursday afternoon, she sat 
down at the piano and played a lot of beautiful 
pieces. (Mother says Paderewski plays better 
than Miss Fletcher, but I can hardly believe it. 
I’m going to hear Mr. Paderewski some day and 
then I’ll know for myself.) Well, Miss Fletcher 
played some melodies which, she said, were sung 
long before Columbus discovered America. The 
words were mostly “Hallelujah! Christ is risen, Hallelujah!’’ And then 
all of a sudden she said, ‘‘ Joseph, have you ever heard the Joy-fairies sing? 
They live in the white flowers we call Easter lilies.”” I said I had never heard 
fairies sing and I didn’t believe in fairies, anyway. Well, Miss Fletcher just 
went on playing and making the piano sound like merry bells way up in a 
high belfry, sometimes near and sometimes far away, but always happy. 
After awhile she said, ‘‘ Next Sunday is Easter, and I want you, as a student 
of music, to know that Christmas and Easter have given more joy to the 
world than all the other days of the year put together. On the holy day of 
Easter all the world sings with happiness and thanksgiving. Even the 
flowers sing. Now, Joseph, here is the story of Easter and the Easter music, 
especially written out for you. Ask Mother to read it aloud to you several 
times before you go to church next Sunday morning. After the service corhe 
and tell me whether you heard the Joy-fairies singing in the Easter lilies.”’ 
I just love to hear Miss Fletcher talk. She makes me want to know about 
everything. So after she played something very beautiful by a great com- 
poser named Wagner—she said it was part of the opera of “‘Parsifal,” a 
picture in music of fields and flowers on Easter morning—I took what she 
had written home to Mother, and this is the story she read to me: 


| A BOY and I’m eight years old, and yet 
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‘The ‘day of days’ is coming when Christ rose from the dead, 

And lily-bells are chiming, by children’s voices led. 

The day when Music plays a part no sister art can play, 

When song alone expresses all our happy hearts would say. 
Allelujah! Christ is risen, Christ is here!’ 
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There is an old legend that says that the large, white lilies, which we call 
Easter lilies, have little Joy-fairies in their hearts, and that only upon 
Easter morning can their fairy music be heard. Not everyone can hear it 
then, for only those who carry joy in their hearts and kindness in their 
speech can tune in with the Joy-fairies and catch their songs of praise. 
You see, the secret of hearing music in flowers, or fairies, or friends, or family 
is in harmonizing our own hearts to be good receivers. The Joy-fairies 
make their home in Easter lilies because these pure white flowers have long 
been used to express goodness, and especially the excelling purity of Mary, 
the Mother of Jesus. All the great artists in centuries past painted pictures 
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through their paintings in the churches. In WY 









many of these pictures you will see the white lily. 
It stands as a symbol of Mary’s pure heart. 
Now long before the Easter lily was used in 
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pictures, long before the birth of Jesus, way back NA 
when the “world was young,” almost every tribe us) 
and nation had its festival of Easter. Of course, 4 
it did not mean the Resurrection of Christ, but it ys 
did mean the rising—or coming again—of life. Ny 
It meant to the people the world’s springtime. Cs 
Our American Indians celebrate the return of the WY 







warm sun and its promise of new life and suste- 
nance. This day is the Indian’s Easter. The 
Jewish people also have their Easter celebration 
which they call the Feast of the Passover. 
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In all of these festivals the main thought is joy. Rs 
Music and joy are twin sisters, and there is no LA 







child, man, or woman, whether he lives in the jungles of Africa or in a palace 
in France, who will not sing when he is happy. So, from the beginning, 
Easter has had its carols, its songs of joy, just as Christmas has them. And, 
just as the good Saint Francis, way back in the year 1200, encouraged our 
Christian plays by his little church plays of the birth of Jesus, so the French, 
Italian, German, and English people have Easter plays and pageants, and 
all these are filled with joyous songs telling of Jesus rising from the tomb. 
In the old cathedrals of Europe I have heard this old Latin hymn sung: 


“Alleluia! Alleluia! 

Finished is the battle now; 

The crown is on the victor’s brow! 
Hence with sadness, 

Sing with gladness, 

Alleluia!’’ 
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These words were sung to short, simple tunes that we now call Gregorian 
melodies. They are so called because the great Pope Gregory arranged 
them, and did so much to better church music in the days when the Christian 
church was young. 

As the people grew more and more grateful for the Christian religion. 
and learned more and more to express it, so with each added year of Easter 
thanksgiving the music grew better. By the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries the spirit of Easter was not only being expressed in folk songs 
and in Gregorian melodies, but also by choirs who used more definite forms. 
such as the motet and the madrigal. 

Then musical instruments joined in the chorus of praise. Besides the 
ringing of merry bells in every church steeple in Europe, the organ (which 
had been much improved) was being used as a solo instrument. Harps and 
lutes, flutes and viols, horns and harpsichords added their musical color to 
this ‘Festival of Arisen Life,’’ and from the seventeenth century down to 
this day the great composers of music have painted musical pictures of 
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WY Y)f Easter, the “Festival of the Rainbow of Promise,” as it has been called. : NV 
b> SS ( Easter is a rainbow of promise to all who know its meaning, and the meaning a Yy 
Wa \ may be made clear to everyone through listening to the Easter music of qe 
(\ bY the great composers, from Palestrina down to Sir Arthur Sullivan. . Y 
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HAT do you suppose Sally Lou and Betty 
Sue found shivering by the roadside one 


sunny Easter morning? A tiny baby 
bunny. He was lying under a sagebrush, far from 
any housé, and was so exhausted that Betty Sue’s 
father, who was with them, said, ‘“‘Better leave him 
where he is, children. He can hardly live until we 
get home. Too bad.” 

But Sally Lou loved animals, and under that 
tousled, fluffy head had plenty of grit. Let a baby 
bunny die by the roadside? Not she. So she said, 
“T’ll wrap him in my sweater, and Betty and I 
shall run home. We’ll hurry so fast, 
won’t we, Betty?” 

“Sure, we’ll run like the wind,” 
agreed Betty Sue. 

And run they did! Gasping for i 
breath they burst into the house, and 
shoved bunny into Sally 
Lou’s mother’s hands. She, 
being a good pal, and used 
to four boys always bringing 
such finds, wrapped the lit- 
tle, shivering thing in warm 
flannel, heated milk to drop 
down his throat, and found 
a box for a bed. All after- 
noon and evening the 
girls gave him the ten- 
derest care. 

In the morning Sally 
Lou rushed over to 
Betty Sue’s. She was 
very proud. The bun- 
ny was alive and active. 

He was not much big- 
ger than a rat, and so 
thin and homely that 
big brother Tom, the 
owner of some beautiful Pink Eyes, roared with 
laughter over the friends’ find. 

““See the ugly little old jack rabbit. I wouldn’t 
have him on a bet. Ho, ho, watch him go!” 

He did “‘go” rather queerly, wabbling and totter- 
ing on weak little legs. 

Sally Lou, knowing the truth of Tom’s remarks, 
could think of no fit reply, so she and Betty Sue 
contented themselves with naming their pet. They 
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decided to call him Sagebrush, because they found 
him shivering under an immense sagebrush. 

Sagebrush soon began to grow. Why, he seemed 
almost like a magic bunny. Had he been a little 
boy his mother could icsver have kept him from 
outgrowing his trousers, coats, waists, shoes, and 
stockings faster than she could make or buy them. 

But it really was no wonder, for Sally Lou and 
Betty Sue saved every scrap to feed him. Good 
Mr. McCorkle at the corner shop saved all his old 
cabbages and lettuce, and the chums made it one 
of their daily jobs to wander about in the sunshine, 
hunting alfalfa and other good things 
for Sagebrush. The bunny grew so 
big that Sally Lou’s father, who knew 
all about chickens, and nothing about 
rabbits, used to stand by the hutch 
watching Sagebrush, and wondering 
what manner of bunny the small girls 
had found. 

Sagebrush was a bright 
rabbit, too. The boys, with 
Father’s help, made him a 
large hutch, and when the 
chums fed him carrots, or 
something of which he was 
very fond, he ran round and 
round the hutch with 
the food in his mouth. 
He would jump on 
the box, and down 
again, just as though 
he were trying to 
give thanks by per- 
forming. 

A group of the 
neighborhood boys 
often came to watch 
him, and to roar with 
laughter at his tricks. In the fall they gave a 
circus, and invited Sagebrush to be the performing 
lion. They put him in a cage with a huge sign at 
the top reading: 

See Nero—Wonderful Performing Lion 
Pay a Penny to Feed Him 
He will do his Famous High Jump for You 

Nero was quite the money-making feature of the 

show. In fact, Sally Lou and Betty Sue were each 
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given five bright pennies as their share of the money 
taken in. Though the boys still joked about 
Sally’s jack rabbit, every one of them secretly envied 
the girls their friendly bunny. 

It was in January that the girls first heard talk 
of a chicken and pet stock show. Sally Lou’s 
father was getting his pens of Black and White 
Leghorns ready, and Tom was grooming and feeding 
his Pink Eyes. 

“What about Sagebrush?” Sally Lou anxiously 
inquired. 

Brother Tom just roared. 

“Ho! Ho! A jack rabbit at a show! Good joke! 
Good joke!” and he rolled about the room, laughing. 

“Young man, you behave yourself this instant,” 
said Father, seeing that Sally Lou was very much 
grieved. 

“Well, we can take him, can’t we, Daddy? 
be all right, won’t it?” 

“Why, of course it will, Sally Lou. I’ll have 
the secretary enter him when he comes to enter the 
chickens and Tom’s rabbits. He’s big enough to 
be a winner, anyway, and perhaps we can find out 
what he is.” 

So Sagebrush went to the show. Sally Lou 
scrubbed and bathed and brushed him. Fastidious 
Betty Sue refused to do more than look on, though 
she tied the orange bow which the girls thought 
would look lovely about his neck. He looked very 
fine, and when the chums went to the show the first 
day to feed him, they felt most proud, as they found 
him entered among the Grey Flemish Giants. 

“Well,” said Sally Lou proudly to her brothers, 
“he does have a really-truly name, and you boys 
who made fun of him didn’t know much.” 


It will 
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A crowd of small boys hung about his hutch, and 
laughed and laughed at his funny tricks, and the 
chums were prouder than ever. 

Just as they were getting ready to leave, two men 
stopped before Sagebrush’s hutch. 

“That’s the judge,” whispered Tom. 

The twins drew back. The tall, slim, white- 
haired judge looked very stern, but they heard 
him say, ‘Rather an unusual entry. Know the 
owners?” , 

“Strangers to me,”’ was the reply. 

“*A little out of his class here,” the judge com- 
mented dryly. 

“No question,” laughed the other. 

The chums were much troubled. Was he making 
fun of their cherished Sagebrush? Everyone had 
always doneso. Brother Tom, himself, always ready 
to tease, seeing how hurt they looked, said, ‘‘Aw, 
don’t you care. Even judges don’t know every- 
thing. I guess I’ve looked at all the rabbits, and 
Sagebrush is nothing to be .ashamed of.” 

““O, Tom, do you really think so?” 

““Sure, and he’s the smartest one here, too.” 

““O, you nice brother!’”’ Sally Lou beamed. 

The next afternoon both families attended the 
show together. They walked among the poultry, 
and proudly viewed all the blue and red ribbons 
which Sally Lou’s father had won. Then Tom 
came running to them, his eyes shining. 

“Say, folks, my Pink Eyes took second. Out of 
six pens, too.” 

“‘How about Sagebrush?”’ was Sally Lou’s answer. 

““We’ll all go and see.”” So Tom led the way, and 
the fathers and mothers cast knowing looks at one 

(Continued on page 240) 
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N EASTER morning Teddy 

Dale woke up at six o’clock. 

He sat up very straight in his bed on the 

sleeping porch and rubbed the sleep-sand out of his 

eyes. The sun was shining all yellow and gold on 

the maple tree outside, and in the topmost branch 

a fat robin was warbling away with all his might 

and main. Easter morning! Teddy’s toes under 

the bedclothes wriggled with excitement, and a 
tingly feeling scooted down his backbone. 

He bounced up on his knees and shouted, “‘ Mary 
Ellen! Mary Ellen!” 

Now Mary Ellen was sleeping in the very next 
bed to Teddy’s, and he really didn’t need to shout 
at all. But he was so happy because it was Easter 
morning at last that he did shout right out loud, 
just like the robin in the maple tree. Mary Ellen 
poked up her towsly yellow head from its burrow 
in the pillow and blinked. 

“Oho! Oho!” laughed Teddy. ‘So you don’t 
know what to-day is!” 
up his pillow and fired it plunk right 
at Mary Ellen. Now there is one sure 
way in this world of making people get 
up in the morning, and that is to fire 
pillows at them. So the minute Teddy’s 
pillow hit Mary Ellen, she bounced up 
like a new rubber ball, and plunk, back 
came the pillow straight at Teddy’s head! 
And then, plunk, two pillows straight 
at Teddy’s head! So.Teddy had to 
jump out of bed as fast as ever he could 
for the sake of his head. Mary Ellen 
jumped out, too, and begantwirlinground 
and round all over the sleeping porch. 

“Come on!’ whooped Teddy, so 
loudly that the poor robin almost fell 
out of the maple tree. “‘Let’s go! 
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TEDDY’S EGG 


By OLIVE NORMAN 


And he grabbed gies 


















Let’s go!” 
Ellen’s hand and started for the 
door. ‘‘Now remember,” he warned her as they 


He grabbed Mary 


went in, “don’t peek.” 
towsly head. 

“‘I’d never peek,” she said scornfully. And her 
eyes were already shut as tight as little round boxes 
with their covers screwed on. 

Teddy and Mary Ellen walked slowly and care- 
fully down the hall toward their room, holding each 
other by the hand. They kept their eyes tight shut 
every minute, for they knew they mustn’t peek even 
the teeniest bit and perhaps spy an Easter egg hiding 
somewhere along the way. It was hard walking 
with one’s eyes shut, and it was really a very long 
hall. Teddy was thinking that it had never seemed 
so long before. How far had they gone, anyway? 
Mother’s room was passed; he could tell that by 
the hump in the carpet in front of her door. Grand- 
mother’s door must be just about here. ... . 

“How far are we?’’ whispered Mary 
Ellen. And just after these words had 
come out of Mary Ellen’s round red 
mouth a dreadful thing happened. One 
of Teddy’s eyes flew straight open, and 
he actually looked to see where they 

were! Almost before you could say, 
ee . *‘Jack Robinson,’ Teddy 
had whisked it shut again, 
but the dreadful thing had 
happened. In just one 
second of time he had caught sight 
of two eggs, a pink one and a green one, 
side by side underneath a chair. He 
knew already where two eggs were! A 
queer, hot, shamed feeling ran all over 
his body, from his head to his toes. 
He pinched Mary Ellen’s fingers and 


Mary Ellen shook her 
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whispered crossly. ‘‘How should / know? Don’t 
you dare peek, Mary Ellen!” 

Mary Ellen was so astonished at this that she 
stumbled right over her own toes. ‘Why, I hadn’t 
thought of peeking,’’ she whispered back. And that 
made Teddy feel more uncomfortable than ever. 

Just then they reached their own room. They 
could tell this easily because their door opened just 
at the place where the carpet left off altogether. 
In they bounded, and in two seconds were pulling 
off their nighties and skipping into day clothes. It 
was a race to see who could get dressed first, and 
the faster the clothes flew on, the faster Teddy and 
Mary Ellen jumped about, and the louder they 
shouted back and forth to each other. In the midst 
of the racket, Father appeared in the doorway, 
beaming and smiling, and looking fatter and jollier 
than ever in his big woolly bathrobe. 

“Hurry up there, you fellows, for the Easter egg 
hunt!’’ he called out above the noise. “It’s most 
ten minutes after six!” And he laughed and 
laughed again as though he thought that was the 
best joke ever. In a minute Teddy was dressed 
and ready to start, and in a minute and a quarter 
Mary Ellen was ready. Teddy really was first, you 
see, although it was almost a tie. Father lined 
them up just inside the door, each one carrying a 
little basket to put the Easter eggs in. 

“Now at half-past six the hunt will be over,’’ he 
told them. “And at that minute the one who has 


found the most eggs wins and will get the Easter 


prize. Now—all 
ready! Get set! GO!” 
And away they went! 

Oh, what a scurry- 
ing about! What a 
commotion in all the 
cracks and corners 
where an Easter egg 
might possibly be 
hidden! And what a 
shouting and squeal- 
ing and upsetting of 
furniture! Teddy 
made a dive for the 
pink and green eggs 
under the chair in 
the hall the very first 
thing and put them 
in his basket. 

“*I’ve got two = 
already!” he called i 
out excitedly, strut- a 
ting about. 

“Oh, I haven’t any,” wailed Mary Ellen. But 
that very moment she caught a glimpse of a big 
yellow one on the window sill and rushed over and 
grabbed it. 

“One!” she sang out. 

“Three!” yelled Teddy, as a chocolate egg rolled 
straight from under a table at him. 
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“Two, three!’’ 
shrieked Mary 
Ellen, shaking 
out two more 
big ones from 
the pockets of 
Father’s old 
coat hanging in 
the corner. 

**Four!’’ 
shouted Teddy 
at the top of his 
lungs, and 
pulled a blue 
one as big as his fist from behind the old grand- 
father’s clock. 

“Four!”’ from Mary Ellen. 

“Five!” from Teddy. 

And so it went till the old grandfather’s clock 
chimed half-past six, and Father came running out 
to say that time was up. 

“Count your eggs now,” he told them. And he 
held up a square, bulgy-looking package done up 
in brown paper and tied with red ribbon. ‘‘ Who- 
ever has found the most eggs, here’s the Easter 
prize!” 

Teddy and Mary Ellen ran into the dining room 
with their basket and began spreading their eggs 
out on the table to count them. It took several 
minutes, they had found such a lot. 

“Fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, seventeen!” counted 

Mary Ellen. 
“Fourteen, fifteen, 
sixteen, seventeen, 
eighteen, NINE- 
TEEN!’’ counted 
Teddy. “I won! I 
won!” he shouted, 
and began to dance 
an Indian war dance 
round and round the 
dining room table. 
Mary Ellen shouted, 
too, and danced with 
him. Her yellow 
curls bobbity-bobbed 
up and down, and 
her eyes sparkled like 
stars. Ofcourse, she 
would have liked to 
have won the prize, 
but then she loved 
Teddy dearly and 
was glad for him. 

Father came in, still in his big woolly bathrobe. 
He made a low bow before Teddy, an exceedingly 
low bow, for Father was a very big man and Teddy 
was a very small boy. 

“For Teddy, who won the Easter egg hunt, with 
love from the Easter rabbit,” he said, his eyes all 
twinkling and crinkling at the corners as he handed 
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Teddy the square, bulgy package he had been 
hiding behind his back, so they wouldn’t see it until 
the very last minute. 

Teddy had the red ribbon untied in a jiffy and 
the brown paper off—and what do you suppose that 
Easter prize was? The most beautiful white 
marshmallow rabbit in the world, with pink gum- 
drop eyes and a gumdrop tail! 

“‘Ooooh!”’ squealed Teddy, and straightway took 
a big bite of white marshmallow rabbit ear, and 
gave Mary Ellen a bite of white marshmallow rabbit 
leg. 

And right then a strange thing began to happen. 
Teddy found that the white marshmallow ear didn’t 
taste particularly good. And that was queer because 
marshmallow was his favorite kind of candy! He 
felt hot and uncomfortable all over; his skin 
prickled. He remembered suddenly that he found 
only two more eggs than Mary Ellen—and that 
when he peeked in the hall upstairs he had seen 
two eggs there. Getting the prize wasn’t as much 
fun that way. He stopped dancing and shouting 
now; he didn’t say anything. And pretty soon he 
put the marshmallow rabbit down on a chair and 
went away outdoors by himself, away from every- 
body, not even answering Mary Ellen when she 
called to him and asked him to wait for her because 
she wanted to go, too. 

All day long Teddy wandered about by himself. 
He was cross when Mary Ellen came and wanted 
to play with him; he was cross when Father and 
Mother spoke to him; he wasn’t hungry at dinner— 
not even for roast beef! About supper time he 
wandered into the library where Father was sitting 
in his big leather chair, reading the Sunday news- 
paper. Teddy just stood there, not knowing quite 
what he did want. Presently Father put down the 
paper and looked over at him and smiled, his eyes 
crinkly at the corners. And then so suddenly that 
he hardly knew just how it happened, Teddy found 
himself sitting on Father’s lap, telling him all 
about it. 

“I peeked this morning—upstairs—in the hall— 
when Mary Ellen and I were coming in. I saw a 


pink egg and a green one—that’s why I won. I. 


didn’t mean to, Father, but—’’ Teddy gulped hard. 
He musin’t cry there with Father; men never cried. 
“Here it is—’’ He pulled the Easter prize out of 
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his pocket, a white sticky lump by this time. Father 
took it quietly. Then he put his hand on Teddy’s 
shoulder and looked down into his face. His eyes 
weren’t at all crinkly now, but they were very 
kind. 

“Thank you, son, for telling me.” That was all 
he said, but somehow or other Teddy felt better 
right away. 

By supper time Teddy was as hungry as three 


_ bears. He was the first one at table, even before 


Mary Ellen. Father was late at table that night, 
but he came hurrying in a few minutes after they 
had started eating. The first thing he did was to 
march round to Mary Ellen’s place and put a square, 
bulgy package done up in brown paper and tied 
with red ribbon on her plate. The second thing 
he did was to march round to Teddy’s place and put 
another one exactly like it on his plate. Then he 
went to his own place, sat down, and beamed round 
at everyone, his eyes twinkly and crinkling at the 
corners. Why, you could just tell by looking at 
him that he had a nice surprise for somebody—a 
splendid surprise. 

This is what he said: ‘“‘Teddy came in a little 
while ago and told me that he accidently peeked 
coming in from the sleeping porch this morning, 
and saw two eggs in the hall. He says he didn’t 
mean to, but it happened just the same. That’s 
probably why he found two more eggs than Mary 
Ellen, and so won the prize. Of course, that wasn’t 
fair. Mary Ellen should have had a fair start. So 
I’ve just been out and bought two prizes—one for 
Mary Ellen because she really might have won the 
Easter egg hunt, if Teddy hadn’t peeked, and 
another one for Teddy here because he was brave 
enough to come to me like a man and tell me just 
exactly what he had done.” __ 

In a twinkling Teddy and Mary Ellen had the 
red ribbon and brown paper off, and this time, out 
popped two white marshmallow rabbits, exactly 
like the one Father had given Teddy that Easter 
morning, with pink gumdrop eyes and gumdrop tails 
and everything. 

““Oooooh!’’ squealed Teddy and Mary Ellen 
together. And straightway each one of them took 
a big bite of white marshmallow rabbit ear. And 
Teddy, ’specially, said he never knew marshmallow 
ears could taste so good! 
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Pinocchio 


PUZZLE—FIND THE FAIRY 
BY HELEN HUDSON 
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By Alfred Wideman 










WORSTED GENTLEMAN 
HAS QUEER TRADE 


Have you a little go-getter in 
your home? If not, you must 
have a terrible time whenever you 
lose something. A go-getter, you 
understand, is one who go-gets. 
It's quite a profession. I was so 
told by Mr. Gink, who is president 
of the go-getters’ union. Mr. Gink 
is a pink worsted gentleman who 
go-gets for a little girl named 
Weenie Wurst. Every time Weenie 
loses something in an awkward 
place, such as under the radiator, 
or behind the piano, or up her own 
sleeve, she sends the worsted Mr. 
Gink after it. Mr. Gink is just 
the right size to ride on your shoe, 
if it's a nice big one, so you see 
he has an invisible ticket to all the 
places that would be too small 
even for your little finger’s grand- 
child. 

Now, dear, sweet, clean-faced 
Weenie Wurst was out for a walk 
last Saturday morning. In her 
dainty right hand she held a tennis 
ball, which she absent-mindedly 
tried to eat several times, forget- 
ting that it was not the customary 
apple. Mr. Gink, pinker than pink, 
rode saucily on Weenie’s left shoul- 
der, hanging onto her ear lobe 
every time she turned a corner in 
a hurry. 

The tennis ball began to bounce, 
encouraged by energetic swats from 
Weenie'’s little paw. Mr. Gink 
swayed back and forth, and finally, 
to keep from falling off his perch, 
grabbed Weenie by the nose, caus- 
ing her to miss the ball on the 
ninety-seventh bounce. Now, there 
was a long iron pipe lying on the 
edge of the sidewalk. The pipe hole 
looked very black and interesting, 
inviting, and the bouncing, giddy 
ball bounced in. 

“Oh, prunes!” sang Weenie in 
B-flat major. “Mr. Gink, will you 
go in and get it, like a dear kid?” 

**Dee-lighted!"" beamed Mr. Gink, 
sliding down Weenie’s arm. He 
bowed politely, excused himself, 


rolled up his sleeves, and entered 
the pipe. Three minutes! Five 
minutes! Ten minutes! 

“Mr. Gink!" finally called Weenie, 
looking worried. Twelve minutes! 

“Oh, Mr. Gink! Are you in 
there.” 

“I—I'm stuck!" floated a pink 
worsted voice from within the 
pipe. “I sat on some gum. I 
think it’s a three-stick wad!" 
Just then a rubber pussy cat 
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with yellow ears arrived on the 
scene. “What's the panic?” she 
meowed. 

“The panic is Mr. Gink and a 
wad of gum and a tennis ball,” 
explained Weenie. “Will you go 
in and help?” 

“Delighted!” 
eared cat, 
the pipe. 

A minute elapsed, then the cat's 
voice was heard, “I’m pulling him, 
ma'am, before having been intro- 
duced, even, but I can't budge 
him. May we have help?” Well, 
by this time quite a crowd of toys 
had arrived, and one volunteer 
followed another into the pipe. 
An elephant pulled the cat who 
pulled pink Mr. Gink. A _ hippo- 
potamus pulled the elephant who 
pulled the cat who pulled the pink 
Mr. Gink. A wooden lion pulled 
the hippopotamus who pulled the 
elephant who pulled the cat who 
pulled the Ginkus pinkus. A teddy 
bear was about to pull the lion 










sang the yellow 
and disappeared into 
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who pulled the hippopotamus who 
pulled the elephant who pulled 
the cat who—well, you know who 
was on the end of the line—when, 
with a wild shout, out fell the lion 
pulling the hippopotamus dragging 
the elephant hauling the pussy cat 
grasping Mr. Gink who once was 
pink but now resembled a puddle 
of ink. 

Strangely, Mr. Gink was clutch- 
ing the tennis ball, so the party 
didn't have to start all over again. 
But since the event, we assure 
you, Mr. Go-getter Gink lets his 
patent leather nose go into pipes 
before he dives in personally; and 
if the Gink patent leather nose tells 
the Gink jelly bean brain that 
there's gum inside, somebody else 
invariably goes after the ball. 





LOST AND FOUND 


Lost—Twelve pennies by Porky 
O’Perkypooker Irish pig bank. 
While lying on his back watching 
an airplane, Porky didn’t notice 
that the pennies slid out through 
the slot in the back of his neck. 
Finder please return pennies to 
Porky's home, the Splishsplash 
Hotel, Swishswash Avenue. 

Found—The twelve pennies lost 
by Porky O’Perkypooker. Mr. 
O’Perkypooker wishes to thank 
the honest hyena who returned 
the pennies. 

Lost again—Porky O'’Perkypooker's 
twelve pennies, while watching 
another airplane. Porky hereby 
invites all airplaines to fly some- 
where else. 





POEM, ‘“*TO MY UNCLE” 


Unky Unky Unky Unky 
Unky Unky Unk; 
Unky Unky UNKY, Unk, 
Unky Unky Unk! 


(The above poem was written 
by Genevieve Goof, a wooden 
hippopotamus aged, 98. Genevieve 
wrote it all by herself.— Editor) 
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By MYRTLE JAMISON TRACHSEL 


HE first day of April, or “April Fools’ 
Day,” as we call it, is a jolly time to 
have a party. Boys, as well as girls, 

like to play jokes on each other, and this is 
the very best time of the whole year to do it. 
On separate slips of paper write these 
sentences: “Please say something nice to me.” 
and “Please wink at 
me.” Pin these slips 
on the backs of 
two of the boys, 
but be careful 
not to let them 
know the slip 
is there. They 
will wonder why 
everyone else 
laughs when 
pleasant things 
are being said 
to them and will 
wonder why 
everyone should 
wink at them. 
When all have 
arrived, let 
them draw slips 
on which are numbers. There will be two slips 
with the same numbers, and the ones draw- 
ing them will be partners in the games that 
follow. Two slips will have the words, ‘April 
Fool,” written on them in place of a number. 


we, 


Seat the guests in a circle and ask them to 

call off the numbers they drew. The two that 

say “April Fool” should be made to sit on the 

floor.in the middle of the circle and wear paper 

dunce caps while you take April Fool pictures. 

Have your chum take a picture of one of 

the guests by pressing a blank sheet of paper 

firmly, but gently. down over 

the face of the one to be 

photographed 

while you are 

out of the 

room. The 

paper is then 

laid on the 

table and you 

come in to 

examine it. 

There is not a 

mark upon it, 

and the guests 

wonder just 

how you can 

tell whose 

picture was taken. 

They will want you to 

try it again and again. 

This is the secrét that is known only to your 

chum and yourself. When your friend lays 

the paper on ‘the table, after pressing it to 

the face of some boy or girl, he returns to 

his chair and is careful to place his hands in 
(Continued on page 244) 





sat on the lowest step 

of the back porch, 
kicking the worn heels of his old brown sneakers 
into the gravel of the garden path. When a fellow 
‘wanted to work and make money in vacation time, 
it did seem just the limit that there was no work to 
be found. John Alexander had the job at the 
grocery store—he got it because he had a bicycle 
and could deliver things that way. Billy had no 
wheel. He wanted one. If one had a bicycle, one 
could almost always get a grocery store job or be 
a messenger boy. 

As Billy sat there, across the open garden came 
Sport who had been sunning himself by the grape 
arbor. He was a fine gray cat. He sat down close 
to Billy and washed his paws. To see the two, you 
would have thought, actually, that you were looking 
at the Miller’s Youngest Son and Puss in Boots 
just when they had no fortune at all and the mill 
had been left to the Elder Son of the Miller. - 

““Who-o-o!”’ Billy started and looked up. It 
was Dot Williamson. ‘‘What’s the matter?’’ she 
inquired. 

“I want a job an’ I can’t get any.” 

“Oh!” 

“You see,” said Billy, ‘‘all the summer jobs seem 

to be taken, and I 
: haven’t any wheel 
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THE ADVENTURE IN PEZS 


By PATTEN BEARD 


Author of ‘‘The Jolly Book of Boxcraft,”’ ‘‘Playcraft,” ‘‘Funcraft,” 
‘The Bluebirds Garden,’ ‘“‘The Toyland Mother Goose,” etc. 
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things. If I could make 
some money—some way-—”’ 

“Wish I could, too! Per- 
haps we could if we went in together. Say, I’ve 
got an idea! How’d you like to rent out pets an’ 
take care of dogs, an’ birds, an’ cats that have to 


' be left somewhere when people go away for their 


summer vacations an’ shut up their houses?” 

Billy slapped his knee. ‘Gracious! It’s an 
idea,” he exclaimed. ‘‘How’d you think of it?” 

“Dunno,” returned Dot Williamson with the 
self-conscious air of a genius. “I just thought of 
it—seeing Sport lick himself. Lots of people have 
cats, an’ dogs, an’ canaries.” 

“‘How’d we go about it?” 

“‘Advertise—I guess that’s the way.” 

“But it takes money!”’ 

“T’ve got thirty-seven cents in my bank. Haven’t 
you got anything?” 

“I’ve got—” Billy’s hand went deep into his 
pocket and came out. Upon his palm he counted, 
“One, two, three; eight, thirteen; twenty-three; 
that’s all!” 

“Well, I’ll give twenty-seven and you can give 
your twenty-three. It costs fifty to put an adver- 
tisement in The Hour. You get a pencil an’ paper; 
we'll write it. And we'll go down an’ put the 
advertisement in the paper and I’ll treat to lolly- 
pops!” 

“Bully,” said Billy. 

With the help of their last night’s paper, they 
framed the advertisement under the new firm’s 
name, Williamson and Mac- 
dougal, Animal Agents. It 
sounded well. It looked well. 
To the advertisement they 
added Billy’s telephone num- 
ber. It read: 


Macdougal and Williamson, Ani- 
mal Agents, will care for cats, dogs, 
canaries, rabbits or any other pets. 
Rates for summer board reason- 
able. Telephone 1133. 


Oh, it was quite exciting 
going to the newspaper office, 
licking lollypops on the way, 
paying for the advertisement 
and wondering what would 
come of the venture! 

It was in the night edition, 
too. Billy and Dot waited 
anxiously for telephone calls, 
but none came. They went 
to bed, a bit depressed. But 
next morning, the unexpected 
happened. Even before Billy 
was dressed, Mother was call- 
ing, “Billy, run down here! 
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Somebody on the telephone is asking for your firm.” 
She laughed indulgently. To the family, Billy’s 
new business was a joke. 

But not so to Billy! He grabbed the receiver. 
“Oh, hello! Hello!” 

“Ever rent animals?” came a voice. 

“Rent animals?” repeated Billy. ‘‘Why—er— 
Oh, yes! Of course! What kind of animals?” 

“TI want a rabbit—black if you have one.” 

“Oh—er,”’ Billy hesitated. ‘‘Wouldn’t a gray 
cat do as well? I have a fine cat—a very handsome 
cat, I could rent you. I wouldn’t sell it, though—”’ 

“It has to be a rabbit,”’ the man’s voice repeated. 
“I’m a sleight of hand man; have a performance 
on tonight at the Palace Theater. I’ve got to have 
a rabbit for my hat trick.” 

It had to be a rabbit, you see. But Billy took 
over the problem ata jump. “I’ll get you a rabbit. 
I think I can find one,” he declared. “I'll let you 
know in about an hour. Will that be all right?”’ 

“All right. Call the theater. I am Tomasso 
Alliganti.”’ 

The man rang off. Billy, half-dressed, stood 
there for a moment, dazed. ‘“‘Oh my!” he exclaimed. 
“T’ve got to get a rabbit quick! Say, Mother, I'll 
get breakfast when I come back—” He dashed 
out of the door, pulling on his coat as he ran. 

But Mother made him come back and explain. 
She made him eat his porridge and she said she 
thought the Simpsons who lived off on the hill 
outside the town had rabbits. ‘But I don’t see 
what you get out of it, Billy,’ she suggested. ‘“‘The 
man is only going to pay you fifty cents for the 
rabbit’s rental, isn’t he? You’ll have to pay that 
to them, won’t you?”’ 

“It’s business,”’ declared Billy. “I’ve got todoit.” 
So Mother gave in with a smile and watched Billy 
go trotting down the street. It 
was a long walk to the Simp- 
son’s farm up on the hill. 

But Billy meant business. 
He found an automobile going 
up that way and got a lift. It 
was the grocery delivery of 
Joselem’s Store, one of the lead- 
ing grocery concerns. He talked 
to the driver on the way up. 
The man was really interested, 
though he couldn’t see that 
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Billy was getting very much out of the deal for 
himself. 

“Say,” he suggested. “‘ You’rea bright boy; why 
don’t you get work ina store? The animal business 
isn’t booming, at that rate, Son.” 

“‘I know,” admitted Billy. ‘“‘But I’ve got todo the 
thing that comes to hand, don’t I? I’ve got to build 
up a business, haven’t I?” 

“Sure! But I’d say you should do something 
you’re sure of in profits.” 

Yes, of course. Billy told how he had no bicycle. 
And then he jumped from the delivery car and ran 
up the hill to the Simpson farm. Yes, he got a 
black rabbit. At first they wanted to sell it. Then 
they agreed to let him rent it for fifty cents cash 
down, which was purchase price. Twenty-five cents 
would be returned to him when the rabbit came 
back. 

Allright. They lent hima basket. Billy, having 
no money, left his precious watch in pawn. It was 
worth more than fifty cents—a real silver one, a 
good: one Dad had given him. They were a bit 
doubtful, but they let the black rabbit go. But 
now Billy had it, and he got it to Tomasso Alliganti 
just in time. 

Tomasso Alliganti was a strange name for such 
an everyday-looking sort of person, but maybe that 
was because he wasn’t dressed up in his show clothes. 
He gave Billy two tickets to the performance; at 
least, he had made that much out of the transaction. 
Billy reflected that one usually got something if 
one tried hard enough. Oh, yes! Business would 
pay—eventually. 

Dot Williamson was terribly excited over the 
tickets and all. She thought everything just about 
as fine as it could be. She was sure orders would 
— pour in over the telephone that day. But 

only one came, and that was from a 
lady who was going out of town and 
wanted to know if Williamson and 
Macdougal could care for a canary and 
see that it had a bath every day while 
she was gone—and plenty of 
gravel and seed and green 

things. 
Dot went over to see her. 
When she saw that it was only 
Dot, a little girl, and not a 
grown-up person, she almost 










said that the canary 
could not possibly go 
to Williamson and 
Macdougal; but 
when she knew how 
Dot really loved and 
understood all about 
canary birds, she let 
her take it. She said 
she’d pay a dollar 
a week for its care 
and board but that 
Dot was to look out and hang it where it was away 
from cats and that it should be covered over every 
night. Dot agreed to send a postal every day to 
the woman, the woman paying 
extra for the postals, of course. 
That was business. Dot was 
quite happy over it. 

But that evening when Dot 
came over to go with Billy to 
the Palace to see the black 
rabbit come out of Tomasso 
Alliganti’s tall silk hat—the 
very rabbit that Williamson 
and Macdougal had provided— 
she saw that Billy had some- 
thing on his mind. 

“Say, Billy,” she said, ‘“‘what 
has happened to you? I can 
tell something happened 
because you act so—” 

Billy laughed a little. ‘‘How 
did you know?” he asked. 

“Oh, because—”’ 

“Well, something did hap- 
pen. I was going to tell you. 
I don’t know what you'll say—”’ 

“T bet I know!” 

‘What is it then?”’ 

“*T’ll bet you’ve got some other work offered you?”’ 

‘“How’d you guess?” 

“Oh, because you didn’t say so much as you 
ought about my getting the canary to board. All 
you said was, ‘a dollar a week isn’t such a lot.’ 
You didn’t say anything about our dividing it, you 
know.” 

“Cause it was yours if you got it, silly!” 

“No, ’cause two of us, partners, would divide.” 

“Oh!” Then with a pause in which Billy offered 
Dot a whole chocolate that was in his pocket, he 
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' five dollars a week 
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told her .about it. 
That grocery— 
Joselem’s grocery— 
had heard about him. 
They wanted a boy 
to deliver things that 
the driver of the auto 
hadn’t time to con- 
sider. He was offered 





from Joselem’s just 
to ride their bicycle 

around and deliver small purchases by wheel. And 
they had a wheel all ready; all it needed was a 
pair of strong legs like Billy’s and a ready desire to 
attend to business, with 
as full intent to do well as 
Billy had shown in getting 
the black rabbit and rent- 
ing it out. 

Exactly. 

Well, of course, if Billy 
wanted the work, it was 
splendid! It was just 
great—a bicycle to run 
about with! Five dollars 
a week! 

“You see,” said Dot, 
“we can still carry on 
the animal business. Of 
course, you can keep your 
interest in the business, 
and I can carry it on. 
The money for the canary 
will be mine—but we 
might get other pets to 
take care of and you can 
help wash them at night, 
perhaps.” Dot was always 
generous. That was one 
reason she had so many friends among the boys and 
girls in town. 

But Billy didn’t agree. ‘‘I guess one business is 
about all I can handle,” he said. ‘You have the 
animal business all for yourself. Any time you 
want help, I’ll help you.” 

And then, together, they walked into the Palace 
Theater to see the black rabbit come out of 
Tomasso Alliganti’s high silk hat. They were both 
happy—as happy as could possibly be. Of course, 
you yourself know just how happy that is. 
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Union Suit Comfort 
for Boys and Girls 


Mothers— 


OU'LL like the way “M”’ 

Union Suits are made 
They fit so perfectly and feel so 
comfortable because they are 
correctly sized, skillfully tailored 
and neatly finished with smooth 
‘“‘Auto-Lap” seams. They wash 
without shrinking or losing their 
shape and are outgrown before 
they are worn out. Made in 
mannish styles for boys and 
dainty fashionable styles for 
girls in knit and nainsook fabrics. 


“NM” Waist Union Suits 


have strong, properly-designed 
taping which carries the weight 
of the attached clothing from 
the shoulders without strain on 
the body, and encourages a 
healthful erect carriage. Made 
in boy's and girl's styles—knit 
and woven fabrics. 

For years, millions of mothers 
have relied upon the “MM” 
trademark in infant's and child- 
ren’s underwear as a certainty 
of satisfaction. Ask for **AA” 
garments at your Dry Goods 
store. 


Minneapolis Knitting Works 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


‘AX GARMENTS 


The PERFECT UNDERWEAR for CHILDREN 


Infants’ Shirts and Bands,Childrens Waists,Union 
Suits, Waist Union Suits and Sleeping Garments @ 


For the little one, the **@m’’ In- 
fant’s Foldover Shirt is best because 
it's so comfortable and gives the 
utmost protection. No pins to in- 
jure, no st $s to poke throu 
holes and get snarled. Handy 
mother—on and off in a Jiff i 
button front style. ‘*™m’’ 

made in part wool, silk and wool 
and cotton fabrics of proper weight 
for the season. 

















HEY read almost like 

fairy tales—the stories 
that mothers write us of 
their children’s wonderful 
improvement after following 
the Eagle Brand health pro- 
arr Stories of thin little 
odies filled out and brim- 
ming with vitality—pale 
cheeks aglow with color— 
finicky appetites and listless 
dispositions things of the 
past — school marks im- 
proved. 


Yet they're not fairy tales 
at all. These boys and girls 
are just as real as your own 
children. Their difficulty 
was a very real one, too— 
malnutrition or undernourish- 
ment. 


But parents fortunately 
are now ace this 
condition in time and over- 
coming it by a simple re- 
gime of good health habits, 
a well-balanced diet, and 
daily feedings of Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk. 


Start this practical pro- 
gram in your household— 


Itincludesjustfivethings— 
{ 1} Es:amination by a doctor to 
discover and remedy any 
possible organic defects— 
diseased tonsils, decayed 
teeth, i eyesight, etc. 
This should be done at 
least once a year. 


{2} Regular weekly weighing. 

Weight is an important 
index ofhealth. Keep your 
child’s weight normal and 
you keep him fit. 


Good health habits—plenty 
of sleep, fresh air, exer- 
cise, regular bowel move- 
ments, lots of water to 


drink, etc. 


{3} 
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~ [F these mothers 
have succeeded 
surely you can 
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{4 A correct diet of milk, 
cereals, fruit (fresh and 
dried), vegetables, a little 


in addition 


Daily feedings of Eagle 
{5} Brand Condensed Milk. 


meat, an 


Eagle Brand plays an im- 
portant part in building up 
the weight and health of 
growing children. It is 
simply wholemilk—achild’s 
basic food—combined with 
sugar—a wonderful source 
of extra energy, which un- 
dernourished children must 
have. Eagle Brand is easily 
digested and assimilated. 


Serve Eagle Brand as a 
mid-morning or mid-after- 
noon drink—2 tablespoon- 
fuls diluted in 24 cup of cold 
water. It does not spoil a 
child’s appetite for his reg- 
ular meals. Or for variety 
you Can serve it as a 
spread on crackers or 
bread (have the child 
drink more water in this 
case)—poured over 
cereals or fruit—made 


these rules of health and diet 
conscientiously every day. 
All the children who have 
made the most rapid strides 
in health had Eagle Brand 
regularly without fail—week 
after week. The cases men- 
tioned here are just a few 


of the hundreds we might 
publish. 


For complete information 
send for the set of 3 Little 
Books. They contain menus, 
recipes, calory tables and 
valuable facts about chil- 
dren’s diet. Also health 
rules, height and weight 
charts, eae on sie 
cence—all told in interest- 
ing, readable form. 100,000 
mothers are using these 


books. Send for your free set 
today. 
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—build up your 
children’s weight, 
health and appear- 
ance with this 
special food 







**I cannot praise 
Eagle Brand enough’’ 


writes Mrs. George Entsmenger of 
Kalkaska, Mich. “I have 5 chil- 
dren, 3 of them Eagle Brand 
babies. We have used this milk 
daily for years."’ Last year she 
started giving it regularly to 8 
year old Pauline who was almost 
8 Ibs. underweight. In a few 
weeks Pauline’s weight was nearly 
normal, she was “‘brighter and 
more thoughtful"’ and “ther ap- 
petite fine and hearty.” 


e 


School work improved 


12 year old Bessie Fifer of Bed- 
ford, Va., was 9 lbs. below normal 
before drinking Eagle Brand. She 
gained a pound a week, reaching 
normal weight at the end of 9 
weeks. Bessie’s teacher says, “I 
attribute her ability to make her 
grade to increased mental and 
physical power given her by Eagle 
Brand.” 


e 


Brother and sister 
both benefitted 


Mrs. R. A. Biggs of Raymond, 
Miss., writes: “My 10 year old 
girl has always been quite a bit 
underweight at the close of 
school. Last year in spite of flu 
which pulled her down con- 
siderably, Mary lacked only 114 
Ibs. of normal, having gained 6 
Ibs. in the 3 months she took Eagle 
Brand."’ Robert (8 years) also im- 
proved in weight. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 





up into egg nogs, cus- 
tards, and other simple 
dishes. 

The main thing to 
oo in this 
health program is regu- 
larity. Carry out all 


828 Borden Building 
350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me my free set of the 3 
Little Books. 


Name... ...ccccccccccccccccccccscccccecs 


Address... 
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SCHILD LEE, KITCHENS? 
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T SEEMS as though all our 
| cooks like to bake better 

than anything else! For 
sO many girls and boys have 
written to say that they liked 
to make muffins and muffin cakes and, please, 
wouldn’t we have another lesson about something 
that cooks in the oven! 

Probably you like baking because it seems so 
magical—just as though you put dough in the 
oven and, presto, the oven fairy turned it into 
something good to eat! But even though it does 
seem like magic, it’s the science of chemistry, too, 
just as we said in our February lesson. And there 
isn’t one single such thing as ‘luck’ in the whole 
business. You put in the right things, just as the 
recipe says; you have the heat right, the length of 
time right and then out comes your beautiful, lucious- 
smelling food. So while it’s very good fun to talk 
about the oven fairy, let’s remember to treat her 
most respectfully, give her just the right ingredients 
and temperature. Then we can be sure she will 
always turn us out a good product. That’s fair! 

By the way, speaking of temperature reminds us 
that we meant to suggest that you look up oven 
thermometers. Have you ever seen one? Does 
your stove have one? Why is it better to use a 
thermometer? All those points are important for 
a good cook to know. I hope you have a thermom- 
eter because then you can set it just right; you can 
be sure you never waste gas and that your baking 
cooks exactly as fast as it should. 

How many of you eat a nice fresh apple every 
day? Don’t they taste fine? Nothing is better at 
lunch time or after school is over in the afternoon. 
But dearie me! Along this time in the spring, 
apples get so ‘flat’ tasting—at least many of them 
do. And while you are just as apple hungry as 


LESSON No. 14 
By CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 


Author of ‘ ‘Cooking Without Mother's Help,” ‘‘Junior 
Cook Book,” 


“Sewing Without Mother's Help, 
“Jean and Jerry, Detectors,” etc. 


eS OHS 
a Oy ee =e : 


ever, you find you like cooked 
apples better than raw ones— 
funny too, because in the fall, 
when the apples are so juicy 
and crisp, we wouldn’t bother 
with a cooked one if a raw one was to be had, 
would we? 

In olden times, apples were kept in cellars and 
most families had hardly any left by April—either 
the children had eaten every one, or the cellar got 
a bit warm and Mother found she had to can the 
apples to ‘keep them’—as they used to say. But 
nowadays, we have a wonderful system of cold 
storage and we who haven’t any nice cellars dark 
and cool for keeping fruit, can buy cold storage fruit 
at the market. That’s very wonderful and the 
apples are good—only nothing is quite so good as 
a fresh picked apple, is it? 

So we are going to get out our cook books of a 
year ago and cook some baked apples—don’t you 


_ remember that was our very first lesson? And 


then, we’re going to have this month’s lesson and 
learn how to make a delicious apple pudding. 

Before you begin cooking, see that you have 
some apples—‘cooking apples’ are best if you have 
them. That means apples that have not much 
sugar in their juices—those will get tender in cooking 
and will make the best pudding. Also see that you 
have some dry bread—enough to make two cupsful 
of crumbs. It would be a good idea to get this 
bread out and crumb it before you begin cooking, 
because sometimes it is a slow job, and sometimes 
it goes very quickly—depending on how hard the 
bread is, you see. 

Then see that you have a lemon, a cupful of sugar, 
some ground cinnamon and, if you like them, some 
raisins—the tiny seedless ones are best—and be sure 

(Continued on page 239) 
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Markers For Your Garden 


OU children who live in the country very likely have little gardens of 

your own which you tend very carefully. When you plant your 
seeds, your garden will be much more attractive if you make pretty 
markers for the various rows. 


This is the way to do it: Cut radishes, beets, pansies, 
NUD 3 or whatever you are planting, out of stiff paper, and 

color them true to life with “CRAYOLA” Crayons or 
“ARTISTA” Water Colors. (You can find the exact 
shapes and colors in seed catalogs or on the envelopes 
in which the seeds come.) Shellac them to keep the 
rain from spoiling them. Then fasten them by their 
stems with wire to pointed sticks and they are all 
ready to use. 


If you haven’t a garden, make markers for friends 


“ 3 N. " 8 . : 
Righa ‘Calcoahe who have—they will adore them! But start right away! 






It’s easy to buy “CRAYOLA” and 
“ARTISTA” in drug and stationery 
stores. If you can’t, write to us direct. 


“ARTISTA” Water Colors 
8 Colors—50c 


BINNEY & SMITH Co 


41 East 424 Street New York, N.Y. 
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By AVIS FREEMAN MEIGS 


Formerly Children’s Librarian, Detroit Public pavers 
Present Librarian, Alexander Hamilton Junior High School, Long Beach, California 


How happy is he born and taught 
That serves not another’s will; 

Whose armor is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his utmost skill! 


—Henry Wotton. 


WO books have recently been published which go 
near to the heart of childhood. No grown person 
who enjoys boys and girls will want to miss 

The Sayings of the Children A: Pamela Grey or A. E. 
Hamilton’s The Real Boy and the New School. Both 
writers have a rare understanding of children and they 
relate their experiences with tenderness and great 
wisdom. We know that to them children are not a 
myth but a reality. 

Mr. Hamilton writes, ‘‘To reach a boy’s head we 
must speak to his heart first, for what the heart feels, 
the head will later understand. The art of making 
wholesome, constructive, creative things so strongly 
alluring that they draw one to them and away from 
things less healthy, is a lesson we must learn. That 
this is possible and practical as well as ideal in principle 
has been amply proved already. All I have done is to 
set down some of my own joy in experiencing it at 
work. What influence does reading have upon the 
personal life of the boy? Difficult of answer, this. 
Attitude, viewpoint, inward feeling toward a book: 
that is what counts. Not what a boy learns from it, 
but what it makes him feel is the test of his reading.” 

Annie Carroll Moore says, in her Roads to Child- 
hood, that no child whose imagination has been kindled 
by habits of thought, as well as of speech, who has 
learned to see things a long way off, will become weary 
of everyday life or will miss a vision of his own wherever 
life may take him. Since dreams, fancies, and humor 
are the natural heritage of childhood, we must provide 
“the leisure to grow wise” that must be behind all 
who would “think with the heart as with the mind.” 

Lady Grey brings out the difference between the 
world of our inner feelings, that sense of the ‘‘within” 
so important to us if we are to grow spiritually, and 
“the world wherein we live, and shout, and have 
bacon and eggs for breakfast; where we knock our 
funny bones and lose our books and break our 
toys.” The world wherein our thoughts dwell and 
where our joys are is the realm in which childhood 
principally lives. 

In a chapter entitled ‘“What Children Should Read,” 
Lady Grey mentions well chosen books as one way in 
which children may begin life’s adventure in the 
pursuit of happiness. Why not get the reasonableness, 
the poetry, and the deep wisdom out of books at the 
beginning of life rather than at the end? Why not 
let children browse among great books and assimilate 
contentedly what they can? Reading aloud is men- 
tioned as a happy family custom and a swift and 


merciless means of deciding whether a book should 
be justly termed “trash” or not. 

It is interesting to note the books which Lady Grey 
has remembered as pleasant experiences and what 
writers she feels “nourish the soul and train the 
affections.’””’ Those which shine out in true worth are 
Mrs. Molesworth’s The Tapestry Room-and The 
Cuckoo Clock, George MacDonald’s At the Back of the 
North Wind, stories by Mrs. Ewing and Hans Christian 
Andersen, John Ruskin’s The King of the Golden 
River, and Kate Douglas Wiggin’s The Bird’s Christ- 
mas Carol. Harriet Martineau, Louisa M. Alcott, 
Charlotte Yonge, and Hugh Lofting, she mentions as 
authors whose writings have the quality of continuity. 
In their stories ‘‘well-known characters appear again, 
in some later tale, with all the apparent chance and yet 
sense of inevitability that characterizes our actual 
friendship in life.” 

In order that fathers and mothers may find the best 
way to bring up their children, in the hope that none 


* of us may “kill time” during a precious interval, a 


few practical books covering the fundamentals and the 
spirit of child training are here mentioned. 


OUR CHILDREN 


The Art of the Story Teller Marie L. Shedlock 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Children’s Occupations Maude A. Nash 

HTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, BOSTON 
Children’s Books and Rea - Montrose J. Moses 
LITTLE, BROWN COMPANY, BOSTON 
Children’s Stories and How to Tell Them - Wouirina A. Bone 
HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK 
Diet for Children Lote Hat Peters 
y. MEAD & COMPANY, NEW me 
‘chard M. Smith 


From Infancy to hildhood 
TTL, BROWN & COMPANY, ncaron 
Orton Lowe 


Literature Ses Children 
HE MACMILLAN Peer get NEW YORE 
Mental Growth of the Pre-School Child - - - Arnold Gesell 
THE MACMILLAN eetieaar NEW YOR 
My Little Boy "Ca rl Ewald 
ARLES SCRIBNER’'S SONS, NEW YORE 
Our Children M. V. O'Shea 
AMERICAN seared ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO 
Paradise of Childhoo Edward Wiebe 
ILTON one eae SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
ited chol of Babyh - = = = Jessie C. Fenton 
HOUGHTON MIF net COMPANY, BOSTON 
Pre-School A Minnie W. Kamm 
E, BROWN & COMPANY, BOSTON 
The Real Boy and the New Schoo - - = = A. E. Hamilton 
NI & LIVERIGHT, NEW YORK 
Roads to Childhood Annie Carroll Moore 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Safeguarding Children’s Nerves - J.J. Walsh and J. A. Foote 
j. B. <Childeen & COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
Sayings of the Children Pamela Grey 
FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Shackled Youth Edward Yeoman 
LITTLE, wheeicn) & COMPANY, BOSTON 
Teachers Are People (1 Agatha 
DAVID GRAHAM FISC. RC IRPORATION, HOLLYW' OD, CALIF. 
Training the Children James L. Hughes 
A. oe aot & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
h Cleveland 


Seam es the Ti Elizabet 
cot & COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


Brown 





GO-BOY RACER 


Fastest playtoy on wheels. 
Exercises both legs—keeps 
them straight. Easy steer- 
ing, coasts, and won't 
back down-hill. Three- 
wheel safety. Ages, 6-12. 


GO-BOY 
Spring SCOOTER 


Has a real spring. Rides 
like velvet over bumps in 
the walk. Speed tires, and 
quick-action brake. Fine 
sturdy build that stands 
rough-and-ready playing. 
Just the scooter for real 
boys—and girls that like 
boys’ toys. Ages, 6-12. 


THE GO-BOY CORPORATION, 600-Al Caxton Building, CLEVELAND 


ND GO-BOY days in childhood 
mean healthy, ruddy-cheeked 
boys and girls that~ grow up into 
wonderful men and women. GO- 
BOY Playtoys bring your youngsters 
hundreds of happy, thrilling hours 
of fun and contentment—but far 
more important still, bring them a 
heaping measure of just the kind of 
exercise that does most good. GO- 
BOYS are for girls as well as boys, 
and there’s a special playtoy for each 
age of childhood. If your toy or 
hardware dealer hasn’t the GO-BOY 
you want—write us for illustrated 
folder and prices. 
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GO-BOY SPEED 
CAB 


Has a handy little cab 
for carrying things. 
Runs fast, steers eas- 
ily, and quiet-as-a 
mouse on its dandy 
rubber tires. Well 
built; and won’t upset. 
Ages, 4-8. 
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GO-BOY BIKE 


Bicycle and kiddie-car combined. 
Wonderful leg exerciser — keeps 
them straight. All moving parts 
carefully guarded. Rides 
smooth and quiet. 3-wheel safety. 


Ages, 6-12. 


GO-BOY SCOOTERETTE 


For little tots from 
3-6 years. Just 
their size. Gives 
all the fine health- 
ful exercise they 
ought to have—and 
lots of fun. Three- 
wheel safety. And 
extremely easy to 
handle. 
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JUST AROUND OUR CORNER 


WHAT HAPPENED 
BEFORE 

When Alma Burton moves from 
New York to Cedarcrest, a New 
England village, she finds jolly playmates, just around the 
corner, in two of the Moffat children—Angel, alias Theodore, 
who looks like a cherub, but doesn’t act like one, and twelve- 
year-old Alice Ann, called Penoochia, because she makes so 
much brown sugar candy. 
Misses Euphemia and 
Phoebe Cady live in the 
mysterious house next 
door, and Alma learns 
that these two prim, sad, 
old ladies never visit their 
neighbors and never allow 
anyone inside their house. 
Not a desire to pry but a 
real desire to help, makes 
the girls form their secret 
H. T. C. C.—Help The 
Cadys Club—a club 
which Angel also joins. 
The children happen to 
read a “‘personal’’ among 
the classified advertise- 
ments of a New York 
newspaper, signed Philo, 
which asks for informa- 
tion about Euphemia, 
Phoebe and Shirley Cady. 
Tucked in the center of 
a bunch of wild flowers, 
they send the “personal” 
to the Cady sisters. This 
causes Miss Euphemia to 
leave very suddenly for 
New York, without a 
word of explanation to her 
sister, and Miss Phoebe 
is so shocked and grieved 
that she is unable to leave 
her bed. For some time 
she has allowed Alma to 
run errands for her, and 
now she is forced to allow 
the children to come in 
and help with the house- 
work and cooking. They are surprised to find that Shirley, the 
pretty little black-haired niece of the Cady sisters, has been 
living with them for several days. Shirley is as mystified by 
the strange behavior of her aunts as are the neighbors. She 
had never seen them until a short time before when they had 
made arrangements to adopt her and take her away from the 
kind Mrs. Simmons who had been paid to look after her. She had 
been brought to the Cady house in the middle of the night, leaving 


By AUGUSTA HUIELL SEAMAN 


Author of ‘‘The Boarded Up House,” ‘* Melissa-Across-the-Fence,” 
“The Girl Next Door,” ‘‘ When a Cobbler Ruled a King,” etc. 


the train and driving over from 
another town. Shirley is very 
lonely in this strange house and 
eager to have Penoochia and Alma 
play with her, but as soon as Miss Phoebe is able to be up, she 
tells Alma, very emphatically, that she will not need them 
any longer. There is nothing for them to do but leave, but 
Angel insists that before they go, he has a surprise to show them. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE VELVET 
CURTAIN 


' N ] E FOL- 
LOWED 
Angel on 

through the kitchen 

and dining room into 

the dark old parlor 

that we’d dusted that 

morning. It seemed 

as if what he had to 

show us couldn’t be 

anything in there, for 

we'd seen and dusted 

everything in it that 

we could reach, even 

the queer old shells 

and pieces of coral 

and stones in a cabi- 

net over in one cor- 

ner. There was a 

queer thing on the 

mantelpiece over the 

fireplace that we'd 

noticed ourselves. 

It was a small ship 

with several masts— 

just exactly like a 

real ship, with all the ropes and everything complete, 
even to some tiny figures of sailors on the deck. The 
ship was mounted on a velvet stand and had a sort 
of glass dome over it. And around the stand were 


the words in gilt letters: “The Sally Severn— 
Gloucester.” 
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We pointed it out to Angel and asked if that was 
what he had meant, but he only said, “‘Not on your 
birthday! It’s a corker all right, but wait till you 
see what I have to show you.” 

At the far end of the parlor was a door that was 
shut. We had tried it when we were dusting, for 
we thought perhaps it was another room and we 
ought to dust in there. But it 
wouldn’t open, so we had concluded 
that it was locked and didn’t bother 
about it any more. Now Angel led 
us to it. 

“That’s locked,” said Penoochia. 

““What are you going to do?” 

“Just watch me and you’ll learn 
a few things!” remarked Angel and 
pushed on the door with all his 
strength. It opened and we all 
walked in. 

The room was very dark. Evi- 
dently, it wasn’t used at all, and from 
the looks of the dust on everything, 
which we saw after Angel had pushed 
open one of the inside shutters and 
let in a little daylight, they hardly 
ever went in there. It looked like 
a sort of library or study—there were 
dusty books on shelves around the 
walls and a big square desk in the 
center piled with other books. But 
in'a moment, both Penoochia and 
I saw what it was that Angel had 
meant. 

On the wall over the mantel hung 
something. It looked like a picture, 
for we could see the edges of a gilt 
frame, and it was quite large. But we couldn’t see 
a thing of what it was because over the whole thing 
was hung a thick black velvet curtain—very old and 
very dusty. We all stared at it without a word for 
a moment. 

Then Penoochia whispered, ‘‘My goodness! What 
a queer thing! What’s behind that curtain? Did 
you look, Angel?” 

“Yep! I looked—lI just couldn’t help it. The 
curtain isn’t fastened down, so I just pushed it to 
one side. Do you want to see?” We both nodded 
and he reached up and pulled the fringe to one 
side, and we saw quite plainly what was underneath. 

“Well, what do you think of thai? Do you get 
the idea at all?’”’ demanded Angel. It was positively 
funny to see him acting as if he were Christopher 
Columbus just discovering America, or something 
like that, but we were too astonished to think much 
about it at the time. For this is what we saw behind 
the velvet curtain—the portrait of a very handsome 
young man in a sort of uniform like an officer or 
captain on a ship. He was seated near a table and 
in his hand he held something that looked like a 
telescope. Back of him and at one side was painted 
an open window. And through this could be seen 
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the shore and what looked like the ocean and, 
anchored near-by, a ship that looked enough like 
the one on the mantel in the parlor to be the same. 
It was a curious picture and we all looked at it a 
long time. But what we couldn’t understand was 
why it should be all covered up in such a strange 
way with that long, mysterious velvet curtain. 
“How did you come to 
get in here, Angel?” de- 
manded Penoochia in a 
hushed voice. “I feel as 
if we shouldn’t have. I 
don’t believe they want 
this thing to be seen.” 
“Well, I told you I 
wasn’t snooping—I don’t 
do things like that!’’ Ange] 
answered. “It was quite 
by accident. When I was 
in the cellar getting the 
potatoes, I noticed the 
rain streaming down from 
somewhere overhead, evi- 
dently through the floor of 
some room. So I knew a 
window must be open 
somewhere and probably 
Miss Phoebe didn’t know 
about it and I’d better 
find it and shut things up 
or the rugs and carpets 
somewhere would be 
ruined. I hunted all 
around on this floor and 
couldn’t find a single win- 
dow open in the rooms 
we’ve seen. Then I saw this door and knew that 
there must be a room in here. I thought the door 
was locked, too, at first, but when I pushed on it, 
it came open and I wentin. And there, sure enough, 
was the shutter open and the window up a few 
inches from the bottom and the rain streaming in 
like mad. I shut it up and got a mop and wiped up 
the floor. And just before I went out, I happened 
to see this queer curtain over the picture and drew 
it aside to look. I’m sure there wasn’t any harm 
in that. And then what got me was the picture of 
the ship. Must be the very same one as the model 
in the other room. Can you beat it?” 

Just then we heard sounds from upstairs as if 
Miss Phoebe were getting up to walk around again, 
pushing the chair before her. And of course we 
didn’t want her to come down and see us staring at 
the picture. Not that it was anything wrong, but 
she might think we wanted her to explain about it 
and that would have made it hard all around. So 
we dropped the curtain and left the room, closing 
the door behind us, and went out of the house. We 
left by the kitchen door and climbed over the fence 
to the Moffat yard. 

In the house, Pearline said, ‘‘ Where in the world 
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have you three been all this time in the rain?” But 
fortunately, before we had to answer, she smelt 
something burning in the oven and had to hurry 
off to see about it. And afterward she forgot it 
because she had spoiled a good cherry pie and felt 
very bad about it. 

We sat in the Moffat attic and talked all the rest 
of that rainy afternoon—the three of us. At least 
we talked about it as long as we could keep Castor 
and Pollux out of the road. They would insist on 
coming up. Angel bribed them to stay down by 
letting them have his best scrapbook to look at 
and that kept them busy for a while. They weren’t 
members of our club—they were too little and 
wouldn’t have understood things anyway, and 
they never could keep a secret. And as this was the 
most important meeting of the H. T. C. C. that 
we'd ever had, we felt we simply mustn’t be inter- 
rupted. 

“T tell you what,” said Angel, when we’d got 
them out of the way. ‘“‘Something’s got to be done!”’ 

“‘About what?” demanded Penoochia, munching 
on a piece of stale 
candy that she’d un- 
earthed somewhere. 

‘‘About Miss 
Phoebe,” Angel an- 
swered. ‘“‘Any goose 
would know that! We 
don’t know where 
Miss Euphemia’s 
gone—and from what 
Alma says, Miss 
Phoebe doesn’t seem 
to, either. But one 
thing’s plain. Miss 
Phoebe is just worry- 
ing over it a lot 
and we ought to 
let Miss Euphemia 
know that—if we 
can. I don’t see 
what she went away PI Mb A 
like that for anyhow Z ify ee 
—in such an incon- | ————_ 
siderate way.” = — 

“How are you go- | /7| fc— x: 
ing to let her know 
when you don’t know 
where she is?’’ I 
asked. 

‘*I’ve just one 
hunch,”’ Angel re- 
plied. “She beat it out right after you got that 
‘personal’ from the paper to her. Can it be possible 
she went away to do anything about that? If she 
did, where would she be most likely to have gone?” 

“Hurray!” I cried. ‘Angel, you’re the one that 
has the bright ideas. She went to New York, 
probably, because you said that the night she went 
away, she was taking the train in that direction. 
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And besides, the ‘personal’ was in a New York paper. 
But how ever are we going to find her there?” 

“We'll have to dope that out later,” he answered. 

Mother came for me shortly after that but before 
I left Penoochia whispered, “Just you wait till 
to-morrow! I have an idea!” But she wouldn’t 
tell me a word more about it, so I simply had to wait. 

She and Angel climbed over our fence next morn- 
ing in a great state of excitement. 

“Sit right down here under the tree,” she panted. 
“I’ve got something important to tell you, and 
Angel has a wonderful scheme.”’ It was a beautiful 
day after the rain, so we sat down under the maple 
tree and Penoochia began, “I told you I had a plan 
last night. It just popped into my head as you 
were leaving. I just happened to think that maybe 
we could get word to Miss Euphemia in the same 
way that that person called ‘Philo-—whoever it 
is—was trying to get in touch with Miss Phoebe 
and Miss Euphemia—by a ‘personal’ in the New 
York paper. But I hadn’t the slightest idea how 
you go about getting one in, so I asked Daddy last 

night how people did 
it. He told me they 
just wrote out what 
they want to say 
and, if they live at a 
distance, they mail it 
to the paper with 
money enough to 
cover the expense of 
printing it. 

“*I’ve brought 
over the paper and 
a dollar that Daddy 
gave me on my birth- 
day and a pencil and 
paper and an envel- 
ope. Let’s fix up a 
‘personal’ and send 
it off.” 

So we studied over 
the thing and got a 
message that read 
like this: 
“Will Miss Euphemia 
Cady return home at 
once, as her sister 
needs her?” 

Angel addressed 
the envelope and ran 
down. to the post 
office, buying the 

stamp with two cents of his own. After that we all 
felt better and Angel announced that he had another 
scheme, that he’d thought of over night, and we 
both demanded to know what it was at once. 

**I’ll show you that,” answered Angel, “if Shirley 
only comes and sits by her window this morning.” 

(Chapter VIII of “Just Around Our Corner” will appear 
in the May Issue of CHILD LIFE.) 





RUSSIAN 
WOLFAHOUNDS 


The favorite dog of the 
Russian Court. 

Gentle yet courageous. 

The ideal companion for 
your child. 


GLENWILD KENNELS 
7450 Greenview Avenue 
Chicago, tll. 





PEDIGREED SAMOYEDE 


The Biteless Dog. Ideal for the Child. 
Highly Pedigreed .Puppies from the 
Champion Stock. Ready for Delivery. 


MRS. W. J. CONFER 
R. R. No. 11 Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


World’s Lead- 


CANARIE 


ing Singers 
80 DAYS ONLY  $1()00 
ALL GUARANTEED — 


McDONALD’S BIRDLAND 
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Dog Poems for 
April 
LASSIE 


] HAVE a Collie Dog named Lassie 
Who is smart and very classy. 

She loves to run and jump and play 
And watch for my return each day. 


MARGARET RUTH SLATER 
Age 10 Hale, Mo. 


FIDO DEAR ® 
] HAVE a little doggie 


His name was Fido dear. 
One day he was running 
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‘*Strong Heart”’ Police Dogs 


“Character plus 
You can pay more 
get a better dog. 


UN BEAM FARM 


TRONG HEART KENNELS 
East Pike, New Brunswick, N.J. 


Appearance.”’ 
but you can't 


The Children’s Pet 


Snow-white Esquimo Pup- 

es just like the one shown 

ere make ideal pets for boys 
and girls. 


FREE-full lomoroobout 
our unusual breed of dogs. 


BROCKWAY’S KENNELS 
Baldwin, Kansas 


ORTH SHOR 
Animal Hospital 


And fell upon his ear. 
SYLVIA BRADFORD 


Complete staff specializing in the treatment 
of pet animals 


Phone University 363 


Age 7 Chicago, Illinois 


Rockford, Illinois 


PEKINGESE 


This Is Me 


I may be little and soft and plump, 

But my heart is big and true. 

My mistress says now I’m quite big 
| enough 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


OORANG AIREDALE TERRIERS 


are a special strain of pedigreed dogs highly develo 

for the all-round purposes of house-guards, automobile 
companions, children’s a men's pals; hunters 
and retrievers of all wild game; also stock drivers of 
cattle and sheep. Exclusively bred and sold by the 
world’s largest og kennels whose complete illustrated 
catalog will be mailed to your address for ten cents 
postage. 


OORANG KENNELS, Box 28, La Rue, Ohio 


Write at once for descriptions and 
pictures from the largest and best 
appointed kennels in the world. 


$25 up 
MRS. MABEL A. BAXTER 
Telephone 418 


To leave my dear mother—for you. Great Neck, Long Island 





ANGEKORT 


CHumMMY CoMmPANIONS AND 
STAUNCH PROTECTORS 


URPRISE your little boy or girl with a play- 
ful, faithful dog from Wéilsona Kennels. 
Every dog carefully trained under the expert 
supervision of Mr. Wilson. Young or grown 
stock, whichever you prefer. Always depend- 
able, a Wilson Kennel dog is the only real friend 
money can buy. Prices and descriptions gladly 
sent upon request. 
Every dog lover should have Mr. Wilson’s authoritative 


booklet. Contains valuable general information and details 
on Breeding, Training and Care. Only twenty-five cents. 


WILSONA KENNELS ANGROUNDS © 
BEN WILSON, Owner RUSHVILLE, IND. 


(Please mention CHILD LIFE when writing) 


GERMAN 
POLICE 
SHEPHERDS 





Cat ana Dog Farney-Ture 


Has Your Pet a Bed of His Own? 


Either Basket would make a very comfortable bed or carrier 
tor your pet. ‘‘Rex’’ is especially designed for use when 
traveling. It also makes a very comfortable bed at home. 
“Prince” is a durable, practical basket for home use. All 
“‘Farney-Ture” Baskets are beautifully finished in Ivory, 
Grey, Blue, Red, Green and White Enamels. 


Made of Grade A Reed, Light and Sturdy 
Style ‘‘Rex’’ Style ‘‘Prince’’ 
Size 1—12°x17" Price = = 00 Size oak Price $7.50 
2—13°x20" 9.50 2—21°x23° 8.00 
“ 3—14°x21" “ 10.00 6 3 o4'na8° ™ 9.00 
“ 4-15'x23" “ 10.50 “ 4—27°x28" “ 9.50 
Order direct from 


FARNEY-TURE STUDIOS 
227 W. Lake Street Chicago, Illinois 
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ye Our Workshop » 


By A. NEELY HALL 


Author of “The Boy Craftsman,” “‘Home-Made Toys for. oo and Boys,” 
Games and Game Equ 


“‘Home-Made 
ipment, etc. 


A KITE WITHOUT A TAIL 


HE kite shown in the diagrams is not 
only simple to make but one of the 
most successful fliers. The right-sized 

sticks will be hard to find, so you must cut 
them or have them cut. If you can saw toa 
straight line, you will have no trouble cutting 
them from a 

board of soft pine 

or spruce. If 

you are not expe- 

rienced in saw- 

ing, ask Father 

to help, or go to 

a carpenter. A 

sash-and-door 

mill will not 

bother with an 

order for a few 

sticks, but, per- 

haps Father, 

looking forward to several seasons of kite 
making, will have a hundred or so ripped up 
for you. The cost will be small. 

Of course, you can whittle sticks, but unless 
you are a good whittler they will not be of 
uniform thickness and width. Machine-sawed 
sticks will be, and will need only a little 
smoothing with sandpaper. 

This tailless kite requires two sticks of 
equal size—a bow stick and a spine stick 
(Fig. 2). One-quarter inch thick, % inch 
wide and 40 inches long are right dimensions 
for a kite of medium size (Figs. 3 and 4). 

Before assembling the sticks, drive a small 
nail into each end (Fig. 5) to attach the edge 
or framing string to. Or, notch the sticks’ 
ends with a knife, small saw or file, as shown 
in Fig. 6. Then you can lash the string to 
the sticks as shown in Fig. 7. The bow 
stick must be notched close to the ends, as 


shown in Fig. 8, to provide for the attach- 


“ ment of the bowstring. Use strong wrapping 


twine for the bowstring, and bend the bow 


stick so the distance between the string and 


stick, at the center, is 6 inches (Fig. 9). 

Lash the bow stick at its center to the spine 

stick, 4 inches 

below the top 

(Fig. 2). To 

make a_ secure 

lashing, whip the 

sticks together 

with strong linen 

thread two ways, 

as shown in Fig. 

10; then whip 

thread around 

these lashings, 

between the 

sticks, as shown 

in Fig. 11. With the sticks lashed, fasten 
the framing string around the ends. 

Brown wrapping paper is good covering 
material. Place it over the framing string, 
cut it to project one inch, coat the edges with . 
paste, turn them over the string, press down 
and allow to dry. The bridle or bellyband is 
attached to the convex side of the kite, at the 
intersection of the two sticks, and at the lower 
end of the spine stick. The loop must be of 
the right length so, when held over to one side, 
it will extend a trifle beyond the bow end, as 
indicated by dotted lines. This determines 
the point of joining the flying line. Join the 
line with a fisherman’s knot, (Fig. 12), by 
tying a knot with each string end, about the 
other string, then drawing the knots together. 
Use strong wrapping twine for flying line. 
Make winding reel (Fig. 13), of four sticks 
crossed and nailed together. 
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NEECARNIS 


Big Star Lake 


Baldwin, 
Mich. 


Every girl receives 
the Director's per- 
sonal attention. 

Expert councilors 
Horseback Riding, 
Water Sports, 
Hikes. Resident 


nurse. 
Eight week season beginning June 30. 
Illustrated Booklet Sent on Request 


Miss EDITH C. HOLT, Director 
39 Fitch Plac:, S. E., Grand Rapids, Michigan 


THE ONEKA CAMPS 


Ghe Pennsylvania Camps for Girls 


In the Pocono Mountains. Nine- 
teenth season. Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 
W. Sipple, Directors, 350 West Duval 
Street, Germantown, Pa. 





OSEBO CAMP 


15th year. On Portage Lake, near 
Manistee, Mich. A unique camp for 
young boys. Wonderland of woods 
and water. Equiqment and features 
cannot be duplicated in the West. 
For booklet address Noble Hill, Todd 
Scnool for Boys, Woodstock, Lil. 


OUR SERVICE 


"THE CHILD LIFE Camp 
Service, by furnishing the 
information at its disposal, is 
aiding a great many parents 
in the selection of the right 
Camp for their children. 


If you are undecided about 
a camp to which to send your 
boy or girl, we are sure our 
Service will be helpful. 


) 
Address ® 
E. EVALYN GRUMBINE, Director 


CAMP SERVICE 


CHILD LIFE 
536 S. Clark St. Chicago, Ill. 


Top o’ the World Camp 


A farm camp near Bay View and Petoskey, Mich- 
igan. 800 feet above sea level in ozone region of 
northern Michigan. City water fromadeep well. 
All farm attractions. Three mothers among the 
councilors. Twenty girls from 12-16. Small group 
8-12. No long hikes. Trips by camp autos. 
For information address 
Top o’ the World fame. Petoskey, Michigan 
r. & Mrs. G. leavenworth, Managers 
pean we ‘Welborn, Assistant 





SEN- A- P tan Mahan, BY 
For Boys 7-16 


A superior camp at a moderate price, 
$150. Allcamp activities. Free book- 
let. Dr. J. W. MERcER, Director. 


5 W. Hudson Street YONKERS, N. Y. 


CAMP KALLAMUCHEE 


Boys under 17 years Calderwood, Tenn. 
Former_Cherokee Indian camp site on beautiful 
river. In famed Great Smoky Mts. Excellent 
table. Experienced camp council. Complete san- 
— es. Carefully organized program of 

and water sports. Riflery, canoe trips, riding. 
Physician. Booklet. 

M. B. BANKS, Dept. R 

Univ. of Tenn. Knoxville, Tenn. 





SHELTER CAMPS 


for Boys 
Lake—Water Sports—Trail—Green Mountain 
hikes—W oodland—W oodcraft 
CAREFUL SUPERVISION 
For booklet, address: 
SHELTER CAMPS, Inc., Brattleboro, Vt. 


CAMP ARBUTUS 


Grand Traverse County, Mich. 
Twelfth Season. For Girls 10-20 

Water sports and trips. Land sports, riflery, 
archery, crafts, dramatics and dancing. Resident 
physician. Correctives. Special attention given 
children 10-12. Booklet. 

EDITH A. STEERE 

Packard Read Ann Arber, Mich. 
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FAIRWOOD 


FOR YOUR BOY 


CAMP FAIRWOOD is located on Torch Lake, 
Michigan, near Charlevoix, in the famous Tra- 
verse Bay region 

aad from 8-18, well recommended, will be 


All activities supervised. Resident snow 
cian. Food and sanitation the best. Separa 
Junior, Intermediate and Senior Depercmente. 
Juniors given individual care—special quarters. 
8th SEASON 
Illustrated booklet free on request. 
Address: Capt. M. F. EDER, Ohio Military 
institute, Cincinnati, 0. 


Pine Tree Camp 


_ For GIRLS 
15th year On beautiful Naomi Lake 


2000 feet above sea, in pine- 
laden air of Pocono Mountains. 
Four hours from New York and 
Philadelphia. Experienced 
councilors. Horseback riding, 
tennis, baseball, canoeing, 
“‘hikes.”” Handicrafts, gardening. 


Miss BLANCHE E. PRICE 
404 W. School Lane Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAMP WINNEPE 


FOR BOYS Sixteenth Year EAGLE RIVER, WIS. 
Health “ao ad Midget Se 
separate programs. ti 

Character sureundtnes, excellent {cilities for 

al etics, canoe Ds. ysician on 

Wholesome staff. Every boy receives individual 
Pleasure attention. Write for booklet. 
HOMER L. THOMAS, Director 

1304 29th St., North Birmingham, Ala. 





Orchard Hill Camp for Children 


ON THE BEAUTIFUL FOX RIVER, FORTY MILES WEST OF CHICAGO 
A UNIQUE camp planned exclusively for 


the younger children. 


Limited enroll- 


ment. Girls three to fourteen, boys three to ten. 


IUustrated booklet of information sent on request 
Address: DR. EDITH B. LOWRY, Director 
ORCHARD HILL CAMP FOR CHILDREN, 


- S:. Charles, Ill. 
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Clean-up Month 


siastic activity for the members of of paint. 
the Brocton Good Citizens’ League. 


CREED: 


= <P p 
| Good Citizens’ League 


MOTTO: Responsibility. 


I live in one of the best countries in the world and wish to do all I can to 
make it better. 


PLEDGE: Every day I will do at least one thing to show that I am a good citizen. 






again, and the boys gave their last- were awarded to the team whose 
Last April was a month of enthu- year’s teeter-totter a nice fresh coat members washed or mended their 


own clothes, helped in the school or 
The teams received ten points for club gardens, started gardens at 


And no wonder, for April was Clean- each vacant lot and alley they home and made window and porch 


up Month. The members 
decided to have a contest 
and choose sides, with a 
captain for each team. 
Elizabeth was elected the 
leader for one side and Bill 
for the other. 

The purpose of the con- 
test was to see which team 
could do the best clean-up 
work during April. Miss 
Bradley, who was their 
counselor, had suggested 
that they award points for 
each task well done, and 
that the losing side give a 
May Day party for the side 
that won. 

During the first week, 
the members helped in 
cleaning their own houses 
and yards. The second 
week they gave their atten- 
tion to the school building 
and grounds. They cleaned 
up the vacant lots and 
alleys the third week, and 
the fourth week they 
planted gardens and put 
out porch boxes for flowers 
at home and at school. 
They spent a good part of 
the last two weeks working 
in the club garden, a vacant 
lot which they had trans- 
formed the year before into 
a beautiful playground. 


Message from 


WILSON L. GILL 


Inventor of the School Republic and President of the American 
Patriotic League 


[N ORGANIZING a School City, the following outline 
will be found helpful: 

1. Have a complete understanding with the principal. 
Be sure that he approves of the plan of organization. 

2. Explain the plan to the assembled pupils. 

3. Take a vote of the pupils on the acceptance of the 
plan. If the principal shows interest in the matter, the 
plan will, as a rule, be unanimously accepted. 

4. Have the children sign a petition, such as was pub- 
lished in the February issue of CHILD LIFE, asking the 
principal to grant them the privilege of self-government. 

5. The principal will give a written (or printed) charter 
to the School City. 

6. Each class, or room, or range of seats, may con- 
stitute an election district or ward. Each ward will, by 
ballot or viva voce, elect one or two representatives to 
a nominating convention and one or two aldermen or 
members of the city council. The purpose in having two 
elected is to permit one boy and one girl to represent the 
ward in case both sexes attend the school. 

7. At recess, or at noon, or whenever the principal shall 
decide, the nominating convention will meet and elect a 
chairman and secretary. The convention will then choose 
two candidates for each of the following offices: mayor, 
president of the council, sheriff, attorney and city clerk. 

8. When a School City consists of not more than five 
wards a judge should be elected from each ward. These 
judges constitute the city court. Should there be more 
than five wards some plan should be devised for districting 
the city so that five judicial districts may be formed. 
One judge is to be elected from each. The judges appoint 
a clerk of the court. 

9. Have nominations posted so all pupils can see them 
and make such announcements from the platform as the 
principal shall think best. 

10. As soon after as the principal thinks best, in from 
one to three or four days hold elections in the rooms. The 
voting should be by ballot. 





boxes. 

But the best part of 
Clean-up Month were the 
surprise features. Miss 
Bradley had suggested that 
each team think up some- 
thing very different to do 
as the climax of their cam- 
paign, and said if the sur- 
prise were good enough, 
twenty-five additional] 
points would be awarded 
to that team. 

That was how Bill’s side 
happened to have a clean- 
up parade. During recess 
time one day toward the 
end of the month, they 
surprised the rest of the 
school by marching around 
the grounds, singing a clean 
up song Miss Bradley had 
helped them write and car- 
rying big posters on which 
they had printed such slo- 
gans as “Clean Up Your 
Own Back Yard,” ‘Get 
Out, Dust and Dirt. Broc- 
ton Doesn’t Need You!” 
and “Let’s Make Brocton 
Beautiful!” 

Then the next day the 
members of Elizabeth’s side 
had their surprise. This was 
an Arbor Day program, 
which nearly everybody in 
school attended; and Janet 


There were flower beds to be spaded cleaned, for each attic, basement or read Joyce Kilmer’s beautiful poem, 
and more nasturtiums and morning shed they worked on and five points ‘Trees,’ while Jack read Bryant’s 
glories to plant around the fences. for doing such things as scrubbing ‘“‘The Forest Hymn.’ Grace read 
The rope swings that had been taken porches and floors, and washing ‘What Do We Plant When We Plant 
down for the winter had to be hung windows or woodwork. Then points a Tree,” and after a short talk on the 
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HE LAND WHERE | 
THE TAFFY BIRDS GROW 


MARGARET MCBRIDE HOSS 


HERE'S ,a lemondrop monkey that whistles and sings 
And marshmallow chickens with sugary wings, 
Eating wee gumdrop worms that the mother hen brings, 
In The Land Where The Taffy Birds Grow. 


The rivers.are.gold-colored honey so sweet, 
And a licorice dog, you are certain to meet, 
With a lollipop pig that has caramel feet, 

In The Land Where The Taffy Birds Grow. 


There's a chocolate mouse and a peppermint cat, 
And a sugarplum cow in a cocoanut hat, 
Baking cinnamon cookies, so puffy and fat, 

In The Land Where The Taffy Birds Grow. 


You'll see round doughnut stars playing peek-a-boo, 

And a big yellow sugar moon smiling at you, 

(A gingerbread man told me these things were true) 
In The Land Where The Taffy Birds Grow. 
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i —_—_ where the most 


thrilling and mysterious things 
happen. 


Sally and Teddy had started 


to school. 


Suddenly ... down, down 
they went, thru a magic crack 
in the sidewalk. Till they came 
to Jumble-Up-Town. 


There they met a very vain 
and very cute little donkey. 


And the king. Such a queer 
little king and so kind and jolly. 


Then there was an idea tree 
. .- but wait, you can read this 
fascinating, exciting story 
yourself, 








CHILD LIFE 


C’mon BOYS! 
C” mon GIRLS! 


on aVisit to JUMBLE-UP-TOWN 


—for all who like | 
good things to eat 


= 


A book for you 


A very clever lady has put the 
whole merry adventure into a 
story for you. A very clever ar- 
tist has drawn loads of the fun- 
niest pictures—as much fun as 
any page of Sunday comic pic- 
tures. Folks who know how, 
have printed it in beautifulcolors. 


And youcan have one of these 
books, Free. Here’s the way to 


ret it. 
8 + -% 


Every boyand girl likes CHEcK- . 


ers. Fluffy,crisp popcorn—and 
good peanuts—and the sweetest, 






@ 


CHECKERS 


CANDIED POPCORN 
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Teddy and Sally go motoring with the“Frisky” king 
— you'll be delighted with these pictures —they' re colored, 
and much larger in the Jumble-Up-Town Book. 


golden syrup. All in a pretty 
red, white and blue checkered 
box. There’s a present in each 
box for the lucky girl or boy who 
gets it. 


You'll love to eat Checkers 


To get the wonderful book 
about Jumble-Up-Town— just 
ask Mother or Daddy to letyou 
buy a box of Cueckers. Then 
eat the delicious, wholesome, 
pure candied popcorn; and find 
your surprise gift. 


When you’re all through, cut 
off both ends of the box. And 
ask Mother or Daddy to mail 
them to THE CHEcKeERs Lapy, 
The Shotwell Mfg. Co. P. O. 


Drawer M.., Chicago, IIl. 

She’ll send your free book 
right away. Then see what a lot 
of fun you have with it. 















NOTE TO MOTHERS: 


We are sure the chil- sure you'll approveof this 
dren will be pleased wholesome confection. 


with this amusing book Government food ex- 


— story and pictures, perts say it furnishes 
both. We know they’ll the roughage and ener- 
be delighted with RY giving sweet all chil- 


CHECKERS We are 


dren need. 





are supplied. 




















If your dealer does not 
have genuine Cueckers 
send his name to us. 
We will see that you 


Used In-doors 
And Out-doors 
The Year ’Round 


“Come On, Let’s Slide!” 


How would you like to have a real 

slide right at home? A slide that 

you can change into a teeter-totter 

or a merry-go-round. Think of the 

fun you can have on it all summer 

long. Ask your father or mother 
~ to get you 


Biz M ERREMAKERosss 


Combines Slide, Teeter-T otter, 
and Merry-Go-Round 


PARENTS—This play 
aid combines the three 
greatest plays of child- 
hood. It gives free reign 
to the play instinct. Vig- oS ee 
orous play is as vital to TEETER-TOTTER 
the growth, health, and mental alertness of children 
as sunshine and water to growing plants. The Merre- 
maker is a most practical and inexpensive Home Play- 
ground. It provides glorious fun of which children 
never tire, keeps them busy in healthful activity at 
home, off the street, safe and contented, and thereby re- 
lieves the mother of constant watchfulness and worry. 

The Merremaker is built to outlast the hardest 
use. Simple, easy to set up or change from one 
play to another without tools of any kind. It is finished 
in bright red, weatherproof enamel, protected by 
high-grade, spar-varnish. . 

At our special new low 
price, it is the most inex- 
pensive play aid you can 
buy at any figure, for 
children never tire of it 
and it will last a lifetime. 


MERREMAKER CORPORATION 


Manufacturers 


258 Cecil Street Minneapolis, Minn. 


— — — —Send Coupon for Full Information— — — 


THE MERREMAKER CORP., Minneapolis 


Gentlemen: Please send me full information regarding the ‘* Merre- 
maker Complete Home Playground” and your special new, low price. 
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GOOD CITIZENS’ LEAGUE 
(Continued from page 229) 


origin of Arbor Day, they planted the tree. 

When Miss Bradley was pressed for an answer as 
to which side had the best surprise, she admitted that 
Elizabeth’s team had that honor but that both teams 
had done such splendid work that each of them 
deserved the extra twenty-five points. And when it 
came to counting up the total number of points each 
team had earned, it was found that Bill’s side won by 
a margin of ten points. This wasn’t very much of a 
victory, to be sure, but it was enough of a victory to 
make the members the guests at the May Day party 
Elizabeth’s side gave them. 


And a perfectly splendid party it was—so splendid, 
in fact, that the members decided to have another 
clean-up contest this April, and we hope that you will 
have one, too. 


League Membership 


Any boy or girl who is a reader of CHILD LIFE may become 
a member of the league and, upon application, givi is name, 
age and address, will receive a cereale pin. e shall be 
glad to help you start a branch league among Panes friends or 
among the pupils in your room at school and mai] you a 
handbook and pins for the boys and girls whose names, ages, 
and addresses you send us. 

Address all inquiries to Frances Cavanah, manager, Child 
Life Good Citizens’ League, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


A Good Citizen—Clean-up Month 


. | hel clean a vacant lot. 

. I picked up all the rubbish in the yard. 

. I helped clean an attic, shed, or basement. 

I cleaned the sidewalk. 

I scrubbed the porches. 

. I washed the windows or the woodwork. 

. I helped clean our alley. 

. I helped wash some of my own clothes. 

. I sold some old papers. 

. I helped mend or paint a fence. 

. I cleaned my desk at school. 

. I erased some marks from the school building. 
. I helped clean the schoolyard. 

. I started a garden at home. 

. I worked in the school garden. 

. I planted some grass seed. 

. I helped make a window or porch box. 

. I planted some vines. 

ee hel plant a tree. 

. I took part in a clean-up parade or program. 

. I thought up one new clean-up slogan. 

. I went to school each session with clean hands and face 
. I cleaned my own room. 
. I put all the waste paper in the waste basket. 
. I was careful to leave no rubbish in the park. 


CO ON ANE WN & 


An Honor Point is awarded for each day a good citizenship 
deed is recorded. The monthly Honor Roll lists the names of 
those who earn twenty-five or more points, and there is a prize 
for members who earn 250 points during twelve consecutive 
months. Other good deeds may be substituted for those sug- 
gested above, and the best original activities are published and 
awarded extra points. Write your name, age and address at 
the top of a blank sheet of paper, then each day you can record 
the date and your deed or deeds for that day. Send your April 
list of good deeds in time to reach us by May 5th, if you want 
to see your names on the Honor Roll. 


Honor Roll for January 


The tollowing members earned twentv-five or more honor 
points during January: 


Filomina Benjamino 
Irva Blood 
Robert Blood 


Virginia Blunt 
Leonard Boehlke 
Edith Brewer 
(Continued on page 234) 
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THE SURPRISE PICNIC 


(Continued from page 201) 


branch of leaves and Miss Lewis said, “Now 
let’s not make any more blunders such as we 
made about the Oak trees, for the tree to 
which this leaf belongs also has many close relatives. 
Does any one know what family it is?” 

“Is there a Maple family?”’ asked Fred who had 
been looking closely at the leaf. 

“There is,” replied Miss Lewis, “and this is one 
of the seventy members of it. And it isn’t an 
Ash-Leaved Maple or, as it is sometimes called, a 
Box Elder. That has three and sometimes five 
leaflets shaped like this.” Miss Lewis sketched an 
outline. “‘And it isn’t a Red Maple. That has 
bright red twigs and a leaf shaped like this. And 
it isn’t a Silver Maple. That has leaves green 
on top and silvery white on the bottom and shaped 
like this.” 

‘And it is a Sugar Maple leaf!”’ cried Christopher. 
‘| know where there’s a whole grove of them. We 
buy maple syrup of the man who owns them.” 
Christopher led the way and they all followed and 
when they reached the grove they found the picnic 
all spread out ready on the tables of the sugar camp. 
All the mothers and fathers were there, too, waiting 
to have the picnic with them. By each place was 
a little paper book with a pencil for tracing the 
outlines of leaves they might collect and there was 
a place to write the name of the tree and its family 
and anything they might learn about its habits. 

Clark made them all laugh. Peeping inside his 
sandwich he said: “I think I’ll start with a lettuce 


SPRING PARTY 


POLLY CHASF. 


N APRIL I shall give a party 
To all my dearest friends, the flowers; 
I shan’t ask the mud, and I shan’t ask my brother, 
And I’ll leave out the April showers. 


CHILD LIFE 


Do you like to 
color or paint? 


Win a Prize in the 
Buddy Lee Contest 


EE Play Suits are such a favorite with boys and 
girls everywhere that we have prepared a very 

attractive drawing book about these play suits. In 
this book are several outline pages that can be col- 
ored with crayons or paints. We want to know just 
how well the readers of CHILD LIFE can color and 
so we are holding a prize contest for the best 
colored pages by any boy or girl under fourteen 
years of age. 
To the boy or girl sending in the best colored page, 
we will give a new five dollar bill. To the boys or 
girls sending in the ten next best colored pages, we 
will give each a Buddy Lee Doll (retails for $1.50) 
and to the boys or girls sending in the 25 next best 
colored pages, we will give each a cute little pair of 
doll overalls. 
If you would like to enter the contest, simply return 
the coupon and we will send you a Buddy Lee 
Drawing Book FREE. Then choose any outline page 
you wish, color it, and return it by May 1 to the 
Buddy Lee Contest Editor, The H. D. Lee Mercantile 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. Write your name, age and 
address on the back of the colored page. 
Mail the coupon now! Win a prize! @ 


THE H. D. LEE MERCANTILE COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Trenton, N. J. South Bend, Ind. 
Minneapolis, Minn. San Francisco, Cal. 


Buddy Lee Contest Editor, 
The H. D. Lee Mercantile Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


Please send me a Buddy Lee Drawing Book free so 
I may enter your prize contest. 
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RED, YELLOW 
AND BLUE 


By PAUL S. NATHAN 


ED, Yellow, and Blue is a 
game well suited to parties, 
as any number of boys and girls can 
play. 
Each player, excepting one who 
is to be “‘it’”’ chooses a color, not 
letting “it’’ know what it is. A 
starting place and a goal are then 
/made, quite a distance apart, and 
“it” stands at the goal with his 
back to the — When every- 
‘one is ready, “it” calls out any 
color that crosses ‘his mind, say 
red, and the player who has chosen 
red as his color, takes a step in the 
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game. 








chosen. 
















Myrtle Hanson 
Selma Hanson 
Murrell Harmon 
Virginia Harrigan 
June Harris 
Warren Hawkins 
Howard Henry 
ois Her' 
Hallie J. Hess 
something 710% Hallie J- Hess 
Ruby Holtdo: 


Ruth Holtdorf 
Harold Howard 

| Donald Hume 
Dale Ihlenfeldt 
Stanley Ihlenfeldt 
Doroth oa 
Mabel Johnson 
William Johnson 













































Eva Jolliff 
Santa Fe ‘all the way © rie vests, 
cool Bt ng region o &t Minnie Kalish 
wes t = a - — 
California pfolotade lo. Delphos Kauffman 
New Mexi exico ~ Arizona Corenne Lake 
and the Nation — ; Edna Lake 


Pauline Leighton 
| Violet Lemieux 
Lester Levy 
Anis Lewis : 
Genevieve Lewis 
Barbars Little 
Fern McDougall 
Emma Manfreda 
Reginald Marshall 
Ruby Memler 
Fleanor Meyer 
Alice Mielke 
Annette Miller 
mail | Frederick Monahan 
Dorothy Morissette 
Dorris Morrissette 
Lavern Morrissette 
Marjorie Murdoch 
Walter Naugler 


Those who know come and go~Santa Fe the Peerless way 
The Indian-detour—the newest way to see oldest America, on 
your Santa Fe-Fred Harvey way to California. A three-days motor 
tour in luxurious Harveycars through a region rich in history and 
egies Fie Enchanted Empire. Only $45 extra, with everything 
provided—meals, lodging and motor transportation. 
@ Ask for special Indian-detour folder. 


as, W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mar., Sante Fe System Lines 
105 Railway Exchange, Chicago, I 


Would like information eed summer trip to. 
luding any worth-while stopovers. 


t Loney ieee 
I IN Wien ction ecncn ccncnnncserenercoounal persons in party. 1 ut! elson 
Aiso mail descriptive travel folders. : Gertrude Nett 
( Indicate by X if Grade or High School student. ' Ruth Nett 

' 

' 


Gwendolyn Newell 
NIE... saan ncinisoelagtiesnnialositicensalininiiatnndikiannntitianinalaetentianietiptpenniapenetindmapnieenaininonndilanatadeetin a 
usse erly 
IIE III... sich sciesianiiaiiniiaiad en liseivainhiomiemmian ties G os Pacey 
ere one oe | ee 





direction of the goal. 
tinued, until somebody reaches the 
goal. The person who does so 
first wins, and is “‘it’’ in the next 
“Tt”? must never look at 
the players, for then he can see 
which colors the boys and girls have 


we 


_Good Citizens’ League Honor Roll 


(Continued from page 232) 


ze ce Paplen 
hirley Patch 
Robert Phillips 
Theresa Pingitore 
Alice Pohlman 
Elvera Porcella 
Hjalmar Rand 


Elizabeth Rickenbacker 


Marj _ Rice 
Basil Riese 
Alice Roberts 
unior Robinson 
obert Rollins 
Carl Rosenbaum 
Ruby Royal 
Evelyn Rubendall 
Paul Rumbley 
ames Russell 
elix Russo 
ohn Schenning 
iorothy Schold 
Raymond Schold 
Newton Schertzer 
Louise Schjeldout 
Augusta Schoensky 
Elaine Schuelke 
Marjorie Sennett 
Harley Shotliff 
Robert Shutran 
Maxwell Small 
Gertrude Smith 
Robert Smith 
Ernestine Steffen 
Ralph Stewart 
Gertrude St. Louis 
Phyllis Stokes 
Hilbert Stoltz 
Whitney Stuart 
Edward Suet 
Albert Taylor 
David Tayior 
Virginia Temple 
Foster Terrio 


Opal Terry : 
Robert Tompkins . 
Elizabeth Toovey 
Eunice Usher 
Aldon Utz 

Doris Van Meter 
Lydia Wagner 
Hazel Ward 
Irene Watkins 
Paul Weisant 
Monica Willett 
Elwyn Williams 
Wilson Wiseman 
Katherine Zeis 
Agnes Zimmer 


This is con- 
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WHO'S WHO 
IN THE ZOO 


FEBRUARY CONTEST 


GIRLS—BOYS 


You can get this beautiful 
Cormorant. Color: Lustrous iridescent 


black. . 
oe JOY BALL FREE 
Maida Ohm, R. F. D. Box go A, Stockton. 
Calif., age 11. 
Alice Ross, 179 King St., E., Oshawa, Ont., 


Canada, age 14. > 
Maurice Smith, 2926 West St., Ames, you can get 


lowa, age 8. 
Thomas G. Lyman, 8 High St., Easthamp- one of these 


ton, Mass. 
HONOR ROLL 


Audrey Anderson 
Thomas E. Allen 
Mary E. Adler 
Maxine Arnold 
Ruth Brenneman 
Mary D. Brown 
Esther Borklund 
Betty Bowker 
Arnold J. Barkemeyer 
A. Boutelle 
Blakeslee 


peoguelye Blake 
arbara Bambach 
Carolyn Barnes 
Lucile Bennett 
Robert Bowden 
Katharine Bandollar 
Warren Barrett 
Richard Buckles 
ean Burley 
Sleanor T. Baker 
Mary Bockenstedt 
Marguerite Beard 
Francis Belcher 
Valerie Brenan 
Barbara Betts 
Stanley Botwinik 
ames Burns, Jr. 
lizabeth Bahn 
Eleanor Campbell 
Mary Cross 
Helen Crowther 
Ester Crane 
os Ash 
irginia D. Culbreath 
Lucy A. Conner 
Virginia Cain 
Romola V. Clark 
Frances Cowing 
Blonny Clements 
Lois Coblin 
Dorothy Craig 
Florence Coughlin 
ean Crawford 
rrit Corrigan 
Horace Clevenger 
Ruth Curtis 
Donald Darling 
Ralph Dalling 
Dorothy Doll 
eanette Dickson 
ettajean Dickey 
Lucille De Voe 
Frances Davis 
Frank Etheridge 
Edward Ebert 
Caroline Eayrs 
Virginia Ellerburg 
Betty Fowler 
Alberta French 
Elinor Foss 
Virginia Ford 
Calette Fitch 
Marcy Fidler 
Helen L. Fenwick 
Elizabeth Goble 
7 Godshalk 
Lois Piper 
Lois Goodall 
Harry Gainer 
Barbara Griffith 
Avram Goldstein 
Claire Grubbs 
Frank Gibson 
Doris Gibson 
acqueline Greenawalt 
Anne Hampton 
ise Harper 
Edith Hoffman 
Elsie Harrington 
Donald oes 
Clifford Hamphill, Jr. 
Patricia Hall 
Priscilla Hoeppner 
louise Harris 
Lucile Hoff 
Charles M. Harris 
Ruth Hill 
Marjorie Harttert 
Alberta Himes 
Ruth A. Higai ins 
Louise Hubbard 
Mary F. Hay 
David Jewitt 
Rosenary Jaquith 


Dorothy Joslyn 
Fred Kowat 
Elizabeth Kelso 
Cynthia Kuechler 
Violet Kennedy 
Nina Cornwall-Keith 
R. Spencer Kyle 
Eileen King 
Thomas Lyman 
Warren Lavin 
Robert Long 
Elizabeth Lewis 
Evelyn Lon 
Maxine La ter 
Edna Leundecker 
uliette Leer 
dward Larson 
Hazel Lockart 
Dorothea E. Mangels 
Ethel Miller 
— Madigan 

uie Mulligan 
Marie Means 
King Moore 
Nell McMaster 
Alice McNeer 
Delphine McCready 
Walter MacWilliams, Jr. 
Margaret McKee 
Frank MacZahniser 
Billy Nichols 
Helen Neal 
Carolyn Nixon 
Maida Ohm 
Gale Patterson 
Dorothy Parker 
Carl Pfaffer 
Roy E. Phebus 
Mary Pieren 
George Pfaff 
Anna Parks 
Harry H. Pattison 
Germaine Quindry 
Thomas A. Robinson 
Virginia Rogers 
— — 

eorgia Regn 
Alice Ross 
Anne Russell 
Marion Robie 
Dorothy Rule 
Sylvia Rudelson 
Barbara Ruffin 
J. Peter Strassburger 
Anne Schuyler 
Marian Simpson 
Harold Soule 
Abner Sheffer 
Emily Schrader 
Charlotte Schuer 
Eleanor Street 
Doris Smith 

ulia Sluva 

ura Sweet 
Florence Sloanaker 
Ella Beth Smith 
Robert Steere, Jr. 
wt — 
oger Saylor 
Betty Sawyer 
Vivian Thage 
Billy Lee Turner 
Katherine Tack 
Louise Teeter 
George Taylor, II 
Richard Totman 
Elizabeth Upham 
Annie L: Vanniame 
Betty von Gemmingen 
Elizabeth Vincent 
Keats K. Vining 
Carroll Wurtz 

ohn Wayman 

; anatie | ant 
eane Worthley 
Wilda M. Walker 
Rufus Wallace 
Rae Wright 
Harry Wardell 
Ralph West, Jr. 
Lillian Wade 
Janice Y Winquest 


great big beauti- 

ful Joy Balls ab- 

solutely FREE by 

securing orders 
from three of your 
friends for.a Joy Ball 
at $1.25 each. Show 
them this advertise- 
ment in CHILD LIFE 
—it will help. you to 
get your ordets. After 
you have secured the 
three orders, send the 
$3.75 which you have 
collected and we will 
send you four beautiful 
big Joy Balls—three to 
fill your orders, and one 


for yourself. 


This great big beautiful ball 
of many colors is the most 
wonderful plaything you can 


imagine. 


It isn’t like any 


other ball you have ever 


seen. 


Every boy and girl 


down to the tiniest tot can 
have loads of ‘fun with it 
indoors or out—in winter or 
summer without the least 


danger of 

getting hurt, 

scuffing the 

furniture or 
breaking things, 
because, al- 
though so big 
and strong, the 
Joy Ball is de- 
lightfully light 
and soft. Its 
lovely colors, 
too, are a never- 
ending source of 
pleasure. @ 


aalceeticantientiantientiaetiantientianttantantaententtendttantiatian 


VICTOR NOVELTY MFG. CO. 
13175 Athens Ave., Lakewood, Cleveland, Ohio 


Dear Sirs: I have secured orders for three Joy Balls and am 
enclosing herewith $3.75 in payment. Please me 4 Joy Balls 
at once—3 to be delivered on the orders secured and one which I 
am to keep for myself. 





From ‘“‘Silver Pennies,” a new sdk of iain poetry lsited 
for six year olds, just published in The Little Library 


Great Stories in Small Books 


The very best reading should be on the book shelf of the 
smail reader. Writers of long ago—Christina Rossetti, 
Countess de Segur, Thackeray, Horne, and writers of today— 
Colum, Margery Bianco, Stewart Edward White, contribute 
to The Little Library. With many pictures, with bright and 

substantial bindings, 

they make up the 4 
small child's first ar 
shelf of great litera- , 
ture. He likes to hold 

them because they 

are small and. gay. 

He will keep them to 

read over and over, 

because they are what 

he really enjoys. 

Nonsense, poetry, 

true stories, fairy caer 
tales, all are here. 


THE LITTLE LIBRARY 


For 4-6 nw olds 


A Visit from St. Nicholas ng-Song and Other Poems by 
Dame Wiggins of Lee and Her Seven woes Rossetti 

Wonderful Cats A Baby’s Life of Jesus Christ 
The Little Wooden Doll Charlie and His Kitten Topsy 


For 6-8 year olds 


Memoirs of a Lane Doll 
The Little Lame Prince 
The Adventures of a Brownie 


Silver Pennies 


For 8-10 year olds 
Re Peapan—A Legend of the 
t —— e) of t 
South Sea Isles 
Each One Dollar @ 


N.B. For the usr who is = ppucens children’s fondness for the best in 
books, we recommend ‘The Three Anne Carroll Moore. Its en na chapters 
hold a wealth of practical su oo “a are up-to-date, well classified lists, and 
many unusual pictures. $2. 


aia all Bookstores 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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BALLOON HOCKEY 


By ARTHUR H. STEVENS 


ALLOON Hockey is a varia- 
tion of the regular game of 
hockey, as played on an icy lake 
in the winter time. The game is 
played indoors by children of any 
age, summer or winter. Furniture 
and other things in the room are 
safe from damage, as the hockey 
sticks are very thin and harmless. 
A toy balloon from the ten-cent 
store and a few thin sticks are all 
that are necessary to play the game. 
Before commencing the game, 
captains are elected, or may be 
chosen by the host or hostess of 
the party. The captains take 
turns “choosing up,” or selecting in 
turn the children they wish to have 
play on their sides. As soon as the 
players are chosen, a string is 
stretched across the carpet or rug, 
being held in place by pins at each 
end. It is explained to the youth- 
ful players that the object of the 
game is to hit the ball in the direc- 
tion of the opponents’ goal. Oppo- 
site ends of the room may serve 
s “goals,” or two strings may be 
stretched across each end of the 
room to mark the goal lines. The 
two teams form in two lines, facing 
each other, on either side of the 
center string, and the balloon, 
inflated up to a foot or a half-foot 
in diameter, is placed in the center 
of the line. The children are then 
supplied with hockey sticks and at 
the word “‘Go,” the game begins. 
When the balloon strikes the wall 
or crosses the goal line on either 
side, it is returned to the center 
line, and the game begins again. 

Excellent hockey sticks may be 
made by Father from a lemon or 
orange box which he can get from 
the grocery store. The side pieces 
of these boxes are very flexible and 
strong and can be split up into 
straight sticks of about a quarter 
of an ‘inch in thickness. Thin 
branches from a tree or bush may 
be whittled down to serve the same 
purpose. 

There is plenty of competition 
in the game and no end to the 
excitement, and as the hockey 
sticks are so thin, the teams may 
enter into the spirit of the game 
with perfect safety. 
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AROUND AND OVER 


By MAUDE DAY BALTZELL 


WAS in the balcony of a big 

gymnasium one time when I 
saw a group of young people play- 
ing Around and Over on the floor 
below. A rope had been fastened 
to the balconies on opposite sides 
of the gym, and a huge curtain was 
hung over this rope. This curtain 
divided the floor space in the middle 
but there was a wide space on either 
side of the curtain so that players 
could run around and around the 
curtain, and, of course, there was a 
wide space between the top of the 
curtain and the ceiling. 

There were an equal number of 
players on both sides of the curtain 
when the game began. An indoor 
baseball, the large soft kind, was 
given to a player and he called 
“Around and Over,” and threw the 
ball over the curtain. It fell to the 
floor in spite of the frantic efforts 
of the players tocatchit. Every one 
tried to get his hands on the ball 
first, for whoever did so was to 
call “‘Around and Over’ and throw 
the ball over the curtain next. The 
instant the players on the other 
side heard the cry, all watched for 
the ball and when one caught the 
ball all the players on the successful 
side ran around to the other side and 
lagged as many as could be caught 
while on that side. 

Of course, as soon as the thrower’s 
side knew the catcher’s side was 
coming, all on the thrower’s side 
hurried to leave and run to the 
side that had just been vacated, 
for as soon as they reached there 
they were safe. But any who were 
tagged before that had to join the 
tagger’s side. The side that finally 
had all the players won. 

This game could be played in a 
room in a house by fastening a cord 
to the picture molding on opposite 
sides of the room near the middle, 
and hanging the curtain over this. 
A very soft ball of yarn or cloth 
would be safer to use in the house, 
because a hard ball would be liable 
to break windows. 

I have seen this game played out- 
of-doors where the players could 
stand on either side of a building 
that was low enough for them to 
throw the ball over. 
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How many years 


before it happens? 


for so often it does happen—needlessly, too 


If you have sons or daughters they are very likely to 
contract goiter before they are 18. This malady 1s so 
common that inva great many localities from 20% to 70% 
of school children are victims—needlessly. 

The reason is this: —The common everyday foods and 
drinking water in many regions lack iodine. 

And iodine—a small amount—is vital to the norma] 
function ofthehealth-governing thyroid gland in the neck. 

Supply the system with iodine and i 
automatically you prevent goiter. 

So high health authorities advise the 
use of Morton’s Iodized Salt on the 
table and in cooking. All over the 
country it is proving its success. 

The small amount of iodine it con- 
tains in no way affects the taste. In 
quality and flavor it is like our famous 
salt that “pours”. It even “pours” like it. 

Why needlessly risk children’s health 
when this better salt will safeguard it? 
Your grocer has it. Get it today. 


—— 


ey 


Fi] 
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FREE / Morton Salt Company 


i Dept. 62, Chicago, IIl. 
fue: Please send me FREE copy ‘The Prevention of 
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Gentlemen,/m 
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°M telling yeh, and Ill tell the world that I wouldn’t 
trade my Acrobat Shoes for any other kind, with a 
bag of marbles besides!” 











Children are enthusiastic about these comfortable, fine-looking 
shoes. Recently, scores of youngsters wrote Child Life that they 
and their mothers, too, preferred Acrobats. Here are a few of 
their letters :— 
































DOROTHY ANN, Norwood, Ohio: “My EMMA LOUISE, St. Paul, Minn.: “ 

















mother says Acrobats are the only shoes that have worn Acrobats ever since I was a baby.” 
last me more than a couple of months,” OPAL, Bolivar, N. Y.: “I have to wear 
MARY ALICE, Arcola, Va.: “My mother shoes that keep my ankles from turning and 
likes Acrobat Shoes because they are easy on re always gets Acrobats because they 











little children’s feet.” oiekiey: ein “ “ - . 
Po ° waukee, s.: “My mother 

LAWRENCE, Elco, Nevada: “My mother says Acrobats are the only shoes that would 
likes Acrobats because they wear so long and stand up under the rough wearI give them. I 
are so comfortable.” have worn this brand since my first pair of shoes.” 
































“Double Welt Means Double Wear’’ 


The Acrobat patented “Double Welt” con- 
struction, with the sound, flawless leathers we 


use, accounts for the longer wear and economy 
of Acrobats. , 


acini te as They are made on “Nature Lasts,” 
made in many at- With flexible, springy soles that sup- 
— ee port and strengthen the arches. 
girls and young Each little toe has ample room. 
wone™ We also Acrobats will prevent injury and dis- 
comfort to your children’s feet—and 
save shoe money for you. 

































































Shaft-Pierce Shoe Co. an 


a . trated booklet tells 
SHOES for the 548 3rd St. Faribault, Minn. oe to See your 


Little Tots children’s feet the 
best of care. Write 


Specialists in Children’s Good Shoes Since 1892  '7,i,°44,name of 


nearest dealer. 






































acROB4y ~ KEEP Childrens’ Feet 


ele 12a 





SHOES as Nature Made Them” 
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CHAIN THE 
CHANGERS 


By MAUDE DAY BALTZELL 


SQUARE area is chosen for 

this game because there must 
be four corners which are bases for 
the changers. One half of the 
players form a chain by joining 
hands; the other half are the 
changers. 

While the changers are on their 
bases they are safe, unless more 
than one-fourth of the changers 
are on one base at the same time. 
Any changer who gets in the field 
may be encircled by the chain and 
taken outside of the field. When 
this happens that changer becomes 
an onlooker and is OUT until a new 
game starts. 

Any changer who succeeds in 
crossing the field diagonally is 
allowed to choose a link from the 
chain, and that person becomes an 
onlooker. 

The changers may crawl under 
the chain and escape before those 
on the end of the chain join hands. 
The changers are not allowed to 
attempt forcing the hands of the 
links apart in order to escape. 

When more than one-fourth of 
the changers are in one corner, the 
chain may say, “‘Crowded Corner— 
Change,” and those in the corner 
must leave, even though the chain 
is across the corner ready to encircle 
them. One side wins when all the 
players on the other side are out. 
The chain soon learns to lower and 
raise itself to prevent changers 
escaping. 


BROOMS 


DOROTHY K. ALDIS 


N STORMY days 
When the wind is high 
Tall trees are brooms 
Sweeping the sky. 


They swish their branches 
In buckets of rain, 

And swash and sweep it 
Blue again. 
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CHILD LIFE KITCHEN 
(Continued from page 219) 


you use a standard brand so that they are perfectly 
fresh. 

Get out a rather flat baking dish and butter it 
carefully and while you have the butter out you 
might measure what you want for the pudding 
(six tablespoonsful) and put it on a dish. Butter 
should be returned to the ice box at once; it should 
never be left standing in a warm kitchen. Now, 
that all done, we are ready for work. 


APPLE PUDDING 


Wash, peel, core and cut into small slices enough apples to 
make 3 cupsful of sliced fruit. 

Prepare 2 cupsful of dry bread crumbs. 

Arrange 1 cupful of apple in the bottom of a buttered baking 
dish. Sprinkle over this 24 cupful of crumbs. 

Sprinkle over the crumbs 14 cupful sugar, and 14 teaspoonfu! 
ground cinnamon. 

Drip over that 2 tablespoonsful melted butter. 

Add another layer of apples (1 cupful), and top it with crumbs, 
butter, sugar and cinnamon as before. 

Add a third layer, using the last cupful of apple and finishing 
off the top with the last third of the crumbs, butter, cinnamon 
and sugar. 

Now over the top drip the juice of one lemon. This makes 
a fine flavor but may be omitted if you prefer. 

Notice that you have used 11% cupsful of sugar. This makes 
fairly sweet pudding but you can use a half a cupful more or 
less, in your second pudding, if this is not exactly to your taste. 

Pour 1 cupful of cold water oyer the whole pudding. 

Bake for one hour in a moderate oven. 

Serve hot. Left over pudding is very good cold and may be 
used in a school luncheon. 


“But you didn’t use the raisins!”’ exclaims one 
observing young person. 

No, we didn’t yet, because strictly speaking, they 
are not needed in the recipe. But in our kitchen, 
we put raisins in most everything, we like them 
so well. So when we make an apple pudding, we 
mix 1 cupful of raisins in with the 3 cupsful of 
apples and get them into the pudding that way. 

You may serve the pudding plain or with cream 
or with a ‘hard sauce’ made by creaming together 
3 tablespoonsful butter, 2 tablespoonsful cream, 
2 cupsful of confectioner’s sugar. Add % tea- 
spoonful vanilla flavoring, beat to a cream and serve 
in a small bowl. 

While your pudding bakes, wash up the knives 
and other utensils, copy the recipe in your book 
and make the kitchen tidy. And then, when you 
serve it, see if your family doesn’t think it the best 
dish you have made. 

P.S. Vera, one of our Canadian cooks, writes to 
say that she is going to cook her mother’s birthday 
dinner and, please, what shall she cook? We suggest: 


Cream of spinach soup 


Mutton chops Baked potatoes 
Muffins Jam 
Orange salad 


Apple Pudding Hard sauce 


Vera can make the soup early in the day and re- 
heat it in the double boiler. Make the pudding 
first, then put in the potatoes (they take 50 minutes), 
then the muffins. The hard sauce and the salad 
can be made ahead of time and put in a cool place. 

We know you will have a fine dinner, Vera, and 
that your mother will be very proud of your skill. 
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o RED RIDING HOOD 


A Jolly American 
Crayon Color Contest 


For Boys and Girls @ 


HAT color crayons would you use to 

color the four pictures at the top of this 
page? In what order should the pictures be 
placed? 


If you wish to enter this first American Crayon Color 
Contest, you may color the pictures in this advertise- 
ment with crayons, as you think they should be colored. 
Then paste them on a piece of paper, arranging them 
as attractively as youcan. Every child who enters the 
contest will receive a box of ‘‘Crayonex”’ Crayons. 

The boy who sends in the pictures properly arranged 
and who has the pictures correctly colored (or most 
nearly correct) will receive a beautiful ‘‘Pioneer Set” 
containing color cakes, color pans, crayons and outline 
pictures. The girl who sends in the pictures properly 
arranged, and who has the colors correct, (or most 
nearly correct) will receive a lovely “‘Young Artists” 
Box also containing color cakes, color pans, crayons and 
outline pictures. In the event of a tie, prizes will be 
awarded to both contestants. 

Contest answers must be received 
by April 25th, 1926. 


THE AMERIEAN (}*) CRAYON COMPANY 


SANDUSKY - OHIO wae NEW YORK 


Clip and Mail Today 


dend 


AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
Sandusky, Ohio 

OI wish to enter your contest and am sending my 
answer with this coupon. 

CI wish to enter your contest. Please send me the 
Mother Goose Drawing Box containing thirty-six 
pieces of different colored crayons, stencils and cards 
to be colored, for which I enclose $1.00 





































































































Its head in fire... 
and its feet in water 


“SEE the tall palm tree,” said 
the kind old Arab. 

The small American replied, 
“I know. It’s the Candy tree.” 

The kind old Arab smiled. 
He knew there was great truth 
in these words. And he knew 
of no other candy as healthful 
and nourishing as the date. 

“The date grows best in this 
sunny land where Dromedaries 
cross the desert and go nine 
days without a drink. 

“To bear good fruit, your 
Candy tree must have its head 
in fiery sunlight and its roots 
deep in refreshing waters.” 


Dromedary Dates 


THE FRUIT, CONFECTION, FOOD 


DROMEDARY DATES 
ere clean candies that 
grow ontrees. They are 
as good for you as they 
are good to eat. Have 
you had them cooked 
right in your cereal? 
Why not send fora 
recipe book for Mother? 
Write to Dept. C. L. 4, 
The Hiils Brothers 
Co., 375 Washington 
Street, New York City. 
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THE EASTER BUNNY 


(Continued from page 207) 


another above the small daughters’ heads. There 
were a number of people about the hutch, and Tom 
had to squeeze through. He came squeezing out 
again, his eyes as big as saucers. 

“Sally Lou! Betty Sue! Sagebrush has two 
ribbons. Two. Yes, he has. I don’t know why. 
And the judge is talking about him. He is, Dad.” 

“Why, son, surely not,’”’ said Father and Mother 
together. 

But Tom was right. The judge was talking about 
the prize winning point in a prize rabbit. And he 
was telling why Sagebrush had scored the highest 
of any rabbit in the whole show, winning the 
sweepstake. Well! Well! Can’t you just hear 
Sally Lou’s and Betty Sue’s hearts beating with 
pride? 

As for Sagebrush, no one ever found out how he 
happened to be shivering by the roadside that sunny 
Easter Day. Perhaps a child, a dog or a cat carried 
him far from his former home, or perhaps his 
mother strayed away and left him there, or perhaps 
he was jolted from a passing vehicle. 

You will have to do as Sally Lou and Betty 
Sue did, and wonder, and wonder, and wonder. 

But at any rate, he never could have found a 
better home, or more loving little owners. 


aa) 
RAIN 


HELEN WING 


LIKE to look out of my window and see 
The rain dripping down on the leaves of a tree. 


They shiver a little and bend in their places 
While old Mother Nature is washing their faces. 


W 
NOBODY KNOWS 


HELEN COALE CREW 


INDS of the morning, 
Bending the grasses, 

Drinking the dewdrops, 
Kissing the rose, 
Where do you go 
When the meadows are quiet 
And sleepy at noontime? 
Nobody knows. 


Winds of the evening, 

That dance in the tree-tops, 
And sweep away clouds 
From the moon till she glows, 
Why don’t you blow 

Away the Old Sandman 

That makes me so sleepy? 
- Nobody knows! 
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EASTER MUSIC 


(Continued from page 205) 


That greatest musician of all, Johann Sebastian 
Bach, was surely filled with the meaning of the 
Resurrection when he wrote his famous “Easter 
Oratorio,” parts of which will be heard in scores 
of churches Easter Sunday. The young Mozart, 
in his “Resurrection” and “Gloria in Excelsis,” 
the masterful Beethoven in his “Hallelujah Chorus” 
from the ‘‘Mount of Olives,” the mighty Handel 
in his still greater “Hallelujah Chorus” and other 
parts of the oratorio of “‘The Messiah”—all of 
these great men in music make real and true the 
thanksgiving in the hearts of millions at Eastertide. 

A list of composers who have been inspired by 
Easter would fill a large book, and the names of the 
musical forms employed would be too many to ask 
you to remember. Here are but a few: carols, mad- 
rigals, anthems, songs, choruses, oratorios, cantatas, 
operas, symphonies, and symphonic poems. All of 
these are forms of musical composition which you 
will gradually recognize and love more and more as 
you study music, and as you hear more concerts and 
operas. 

In the Bible Saint Luke closes his story of Christ’s 
Resurrection and Ascension to heaven with these 
musical sentences: ‘‘And it came to pass, while he 
(Jesus) blessed them, he was parted from them, and 
carried up into heaven. And they worshipped him, 
and returned to Jerusalem with great joy, and were 
continually in the temple, praising and blessing 
God.” 

We can all take part in the glory of the Resur- 
rection and Ascension through the glory of Easter 
music, but to truly feel its beauty we, ourselves, 
must be grateful and full of sunshine. Then we shall 
hear the Joy-fairies sing from the lilies, and Bach, 
Haydn, Beethoven, Mozart, Wagner, and a host of 
music masters will become living influences, bringing 
nothing but good into our lives. 


Happy Easter to you, Joseph! 


Easter morning I went to church with Father and 
Mother, and now I understand what Miss Fletcher 
said about the Joy-fairies, for after the great organ 
filled the church with the sound of bells and orches- 
tras, a beautiful voice seemed to come from a huge 
bouquet of Easter lilies before me. It may have 
been Blatchford’s voice—he sings solos in our 
church sometimes; he is twelve years old. But it 
sounded to me just as a fairy voice ought to sound, 
so clear and silvery. The lilies swayed and nedded 
as the voice sang Christina Rosetti’s ‘‘ Easter Carol”’: 


‘Spring bursts to-day, 
For Christ is risen, and all the earth’s at play; 


Uplift thy head, 
O pure white Lily, through the Winter dead. 


(Continued on page 248) 
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Jntroducing 


THE NEW 
Ui 


Wee UL Oe 
skill that will 


captivate 
everyone 


Instantly 
understood~easy to operate- 
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EVANSTON. ILLINOIS. 
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YOUR DRESS AND DOULLT'S 


Designed by CHIQUET, With Patterns. 


a showers bring May flowers,” but how dreadful to 
be caught in one when you have on your best new school 
dress! This is what happened to Sally. Fortunately, her 
dress was made of material guaranteed not to fade or shrink, 
and she had another to put on while it was drying. 

The other dress is adorable. It has a cute little collar that 
ties in a bow on the side, where it opens. The skirt is circular 
and very full. 

Sally puts on her apron when she comes home from school. 
It is made of black sateen, and has a really, truly garden of 
crocheted flowers growing on the front of it. 


April, 1926 


If you want clothes like Sally's, CHILD LIFE has patterns 
for all of them. 


Pattern No. 5314—4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. 
Pattern No. 5347—4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 
Pattern No. 5054—5 sizes: 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 
Patterns are 20 cents each. 


We are always delighted to answer any questions Mother may 
care to ask, if she will send a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
to CHILD LIFE Pattern Department, care Rand McNally & 
Company, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, 
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EASTER ANTICS 


ez By John Dukes MsKee 
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PASTE PAPER 
ON THE SPOOL 
LIKE THIS. 











pes the page on stiff cardboard. Make all the pieces. Bend cart and fasten loosely so that the cart will not come off the axle. 
the two pieces forming the cart, on the dotted lines, first making Put the piece containing the goose through the slot at the back of the 
the large slot in the piece that goes at the back. Paste the front egg and in front of the spool. Run a pin through the black dot in 
part of the cart and the large rabbit to the egg, on the dotted lines, so center of egg and through the dot near the center of the goose piece 
that they will be in about the positions shown in the sketches. Now and fasten loosely. Paste the soap-box bunny a: the rear of the 
fem mg the back of the cart in exactly the same SS sure that and fasten the smallest wheel to the soap-box with a pin for an 2. 
th sides are exactly even. Get an empty spool that has contained Slip the remaining wheel between the shafts holding the large bunny 
No. 50 or No. 60 thread, and paste a strip of paper around it as shown and run a pin through each of the black dots. Tie a thread to the 
in the small sketch. Allow the pasted edge of the paper to extend goose’s bill and to the head of the large rabbit leaving some slack 
about a quarter of an inch from the body of the spool. Run a fine in it. Push or pull the toy and the Easter bunny starts for market, 
hairpin through the two largest wheels and then pone them securely the goose sways proudly back and forth on top of the egg and the little 
to the spool. Run the hairpin through the black dots at bottom of bunny trundles contendedly along behind in his soap-box limousine. 
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APRIL FOOL PARTY 


(Continued from page 213) 


exactly the same position as the one whose photo- 
graph is supposed to be on the blank piece of paper. 
Should this one move his hands, your chum also 
will change positions. And by glancing around, as 
you pretend to examine the paper, you can tell 
very easily who it is supposed to be. 

After this game the ones who drew the slips 
numbered ‘‘one’’, are asked to walk the blind. Small 
objects are placed on the floor in two long rows. 
They may be pillows or anything that will not 
break and must be laid two feet apart. The two 
are told to practice walking over them without 
touching anything in the rows, then they are told 








DELIGHTFUL INNOVATIONS 
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CHILDRENS FOOTWEAR 
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Plaited Color 
Combinations 








White Tan Red 


Greenor Blue 


to do it after their eyes are blindfolded. This time 
the objects are very quietly removed, and the sight 
of the blindfolded ones, stepping cautiously and very 
high when there is nothing there to avoid, is 
very funny. When the blinds are removed 
they will be able to imagine just how funny they 
looked. 

The two holding the next number also will be 
blindfolded. They are seated at a table with a 
bowl of cracker crumbs placed between. They are 
given spoons and told to feed each other. This is 
a jolly sight for those who are watching and it is 
not bad fun for those who are trying so hard to 
find each other’s mouths. 

Those with slips numbered “‘three”’ are sent from 
the room while you explain the game to the others. 
Then they are called back, one at a time. The 
rest form a close circle about him, pulling him 
around as all of you try to explain that the whistle 
he is shown will be in the circle and he is to find it. 
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415 Fifth Avenue While this is being done, someone will pin another 
15 East 57 Street whistle to his back by means of the tape fastened 
New York 


to it. You pretend to pass from hand to hand the 
whistle you have shown him and ask him to guess 
who has it. However, you have put that whistle 
in your pocket and it is the one fastened to his 
back you wish him to find. Someone standing at 
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his back blows that whistle and lets it go immedi- 
ately. When he turns around, someone else blows 
it. He will discover the trick at last and then his 
partner may be brought in and allowed to find it. 

Ask the next couple if they can get under the 
dining room table and stay there until you knock 
on it four times. They will consider that an easy 
stunt. When they have crawled under, knock three 
times on the table, then walk away and start a new 
game. The two under the table will remember it 
is “April Fools’ Day’”’ and probably decide not to 
wait for you to knock the fourth time. 

All those whose numbers have not been called may 
take part in the last game—some good one that every- 
one knows, and a prize may be given to the winner. 

When you serve refreshments, pass with the other 
sandwiches a few that have only cotton for a filling. 
A thin layer of paraffin also makes a good April 
Fool sandwich. Slips may be passed, calling for 
certain things. Those drawing “Snowy peak” 
would get ice cream. ‘‘Potatoes on the half-shell’”’ 
would prove to be a tiny potato in half an egg shell, 
and “nuts,” the iron nuts from a bolt. 

Don’t you think an April Fools’ Party is fun? 





SQUIRREL IN TREES 


By ALICE G. WHITMAN 


HIS game is suitable for any number of players, 
but needs a playground or large open space in 
which to play it. 

The players are divided into trees and squirrels. 
The trees stand in groups of threes with hands on 
each other’s shoulders, each group making a small 
circle which represents a hollow tree. In each tree 
stands a player representing a squirrel, and there is 
also one odd squirrel without a tree. 

The leader of the game claps his or her hands, 
whereupon all the tree squirrels must exchange places 
at the same time. During this exchange the odd 
squirrel (who has no tree) tries to secure a tree for 
himself or herself, and the one who is left out is 
the odd squirrel next time. 

Frequent changes should be made between the 
trees and squirrels so that some of the shyer and more 
unselfish children do not remain trees throughout 
the game, and all may share in the activity of the 
squirrels. 
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Their little clothes must 


stand a totally different 
KIND of wear. . 





. . . and naturally require 
a different KIND of fabric 


\@aA\ EVONSHIRE CLOTH is specifically 
x 3 made to endure the trials of childhood 
é wear. Colors never run nor fade despite 
rough usage, blazing sun, perspiration, 

uric acid or constant tubbing with any soap. 
Its close, sturdy weave resists the grinding in of 


dirt, reduces wrinkling, makes laundering easier 
and gives Devonshire amazing durability. 


Being dyed in the yarn, every thread in 
Devonshire Cloth is completely saturated with 
color before the cloth is woven, so no matter 
how thin the fabric may wear, colors remain 
unchanged. 


Ask for Renfrew DEVONSHIRE Cloth by 
name, and see that the full name is stamped 
on the selvage. Sold by most good stores, but 
should you not find it near you, write us and 
we will see that you are supplied. New goods 
free if colors run or fade! 


Take advantage of this liberal special offer 


On pF of 25 cents in stamps or coin, we will 

eo complete paper pattern for a 

preety “aol ress, together with a quantity of 

oun aly sized pieces of genuine Renfrew DEVON- 

Cloth—of various designs and colors—with 

hich you or your child can make up 

the dress. Write us NOW, while you 
have the opportunity. 







RENFREW MFG. CO. 
Dept. O Adams, Mass. 4 


Renfrew 
DEVONSHIRE 


SUN-PROOF 


TUB-PROOF 
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2 Don’t Wake Mr. Bunny! 


IPTOE into Mr. Bunny's Tulip Bed while he is 
sleeping and see how quickly you can work this 
contest and mark out the numbers on the Tulips!! 


If you want to enter the Contest you may look through 
the advertisements in the magazine and find the ads 
which have little numbers with a circle around them like 
this @. You will find numbers on some of the advertise- 
ments corresponding to the numbers on Mr. Bunny's 
Tulips. 

Just as soon as you find the advertiser that has number 
one, mark that number out on the Tulip; then number 
two, and so on until all the numbers on the Tulips have 
been marked off. 

Make a list of the advertisers that have numbers, 
giving the number in their ad, also what product they 
advertise. Make another list of the advertisers that do 
not have a number in their ad, and what product they 
advertise. 

Then write a letter telling why your Mother thinks 
Food Products should be advertised in CHILD LIFE. 

Every child who answers the Contest will receive a 
prize. 

The children writing the 25 best letters will receive a 
Surprise Package. 
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Address 


Mr. Bunny’s Contest 


CHILD LIFE 
536 So. Clark St. _ Chicago, Ill. 
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Comfort and Wear 
for Little Feet 


OU mothers will welcome this news 

about American Baby Hose. For 
here is comfort and wear and economy 
such as you never thought possible. 
Here is a stocking made especially for 
baby feet—one that will stretch and 
give, yet that can be repeatedly washed 
and not shrink or grow baggy. And 
how they wear. The long full yarn, 
soft and stretchy, makes them retain 
their shape long after ordinary hose 
is unfit for wear. 


They can be had in mercerized, 
Rayon, silk, 100% wool, Rayon and 
wool combination and combed Egyptian 
cotton, in white and every seasonable 
color. Sizes 3to61%. Guaranteed fast 
colors. 25 cents to $1.00 the pair at 
Infants’ Wear departments. 

® 


The John M. Given Co. 


New York (377 Broadway) Pittsburgh Chicago 


Made by J. H. BLAETZ, Philadelphia 


“Oo. 
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ACORN RACE 


By MAUDE DAY BALTZELL 


HERE was a giant oak near the road that led 

to the schoolhouse. Every fall after the frost 

came the ground beneath this oak was covered 

with acorns. The school children would sometimes 

fill their pockets with the acorns, and the little girls 
used them for doll dishes. 

During the noon recess one day, the girls saw 
all of the boys playing some sort of a strange game. 
There seemed to be a great deal of cheering and 
excitement, so the girls hurried over to see what 
was taking place. 

There were four barrel hoops in a row, and directly 
in front of each barrel hoop was a line of acorns. 
It was sixteen feet from the last acorn to the barrel 
hoop, for there was a space of two feet between each 
acorn. Can you imagine how it looked? The space 
between each barrel hoop was about a foot and a 
half, so you see there was a road between each line 
of acorns. 

“What do you call this game and how do you 
play it?”’ asked one girl. 

““We call it Acorn Race, and when the leader says 
‘Go!’ as many boys as there are lines of acorns 
try to get the acorns in their row in the barrel hoop 
that is at the beginning of their line. Watch and 
you can see them,”’ said George. 

When the leader said “‘Go!’’ how the boys did 
scramble! Some ran to the far end of their line 
and grabbed up the acorns as they came back, and 
some ran and got an acorn at a time and hurried 
back. Each one wanted to get theirs in first! 

The first to get his in the circle was the winner 
of that race; then the acorns were put in place again 
and four other boys raced. When every one had 
raced, the winners of each race ran again to decide 
the victor of the Acorn Race. 

In the spring you can play this with pebbles 
instead of acorns. 


We 
EASTER MUSIC 


(Continued from page 241) 


Sing, Creatures, sing, 
Angels and Men and Birds and everything. 


Of course I shall always love Easter and its music 
more than ever now, and the very first thing I did 
after service was to go and thank Miss Fletcher for 
telling me the secret of hearing the Joy-fairies in 
Easter lilies. And what do you think she said to 
me later? Why, that Joy-fairies are in every piece of 
music, in every flower, and in every face, and they 
are always ready to sing for any one who looks and 
listens with a smiling Easter-heart. 
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CLUB MOTTO: 


The only joy I keep is what I give away 





Since children are the real Joy Givers, CHILD LIFE is providing them with the Joy Givers’ Club. 
The purpose of this Club is to give joy to the readers of CHILD LIFE and to encourage expression 


in its members. 


Any reader of CHILD LIFE of twelve years of age or under may become a member of this club, 
whether a regular subscriber or not. 


This department is composed of original creations by the children themselves. 


Short joy-giving contributions in prose, verse, or jingle are welcome. 


Well illustrated stories are 


especially desired. All drawings should be done on white unruled paper. 
The contributions must be original and be the work of children of twelve and under. 
If you know ways to give joy to others, write about it in story form, and send your story to CHILD 


LIFE. Miss Waldo will give your letters and 


be returned. 


For Joy Givers’ Club membership cards write to 


CHILD LIFE 


CARE OF RAND MCNa.tiy & ComMPANY 


THE SUNSET 


The sunset is very picturesque; 

The sun works by day but at night takes 
a rest; 

He throws on his rosy bedclothes; 

The firefly his little lamp shows 

And beckons night to come on! 


DARLENE GRACE STERN, 


Age 8%. Chicago, Il. 


DEAR MIss WALDO: 

My aunt, who lives in Chicago, sent me 
CHILD LIFE for a Christmas present and 
I can hardly wait for each new number to 
come, I love it so. I read every bit of it 
from beginning to end and have been very 
much interested in the Joy Givers’ Club, for 
I love to write stories myself. 

I live in a little village in the country 
where there is one store and post office 
combined, and one school where I go. I 
am in the fourth grade. 


MALCOLM PLACE WHITE 


Age 8 years Elmwood, Mass. 


DEAR Miss WALDO: 

My auntie subscribed for CHILD LIFE 
for me. I like it very much. I am seven 
years old, and in the second grade. 

I am sending you a picture of my brothers, 
Lew and James, our collie dog and myself. 
I would like to be a member of the Joy 
Givers’ Club. 

Sincerely, 


HELEN ELIZABETH TAGGART, 
Collinsville, Il. 


contributions personal attention. 


No manuscripts can 


ROSE WALDO, Editor 





HELEN ELIZABETH TAGGART 


DEAR CHILD LIFE: 


As soon as we get CHILD LIFE, we sit 
down to enjoy it. When we have looked 
all through it, we begin to look forward to 
the next copy. Most of all I liked “The 
Adventure of the Seven Keyholes,” and 
I just love the CHILD LIFE Kitchen. 

ere is a poem I made up and wish you 
would put it in CHILD LIFE. 


The golden sun is shining, 

The birds begin to sing, 

The flowers have come to welcome 
Beautiful Lady Spring! 


RUTH WEBER, 


Age 9. Bridgeton, N. J. 
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536 S. CLaRK STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


DEAR Miss WALDO: 

I am one of the lovers of CHILD LIFE 
Magazine and I have just written some 
poetry which I hope you will publish. I 
want to become a Joy Giver. 


JANE SMITH 
SPRING 


Spring is the merriest time of year, 
When children usually are full of cheer, 
And flowers bloom and birds all sing— 
That is the way it is in the spring. 


JANE SMITH 
Age 11 years Charlotte, N. C. 


SPRING AWAKENING 


“Spring is here! Spring is here!”’ called 
Snowdrop. 

“Who told you?” asked Yellow Crocus. 
sticking her head out of the ground. 

“Oh, I saw a robin and the buds on the 
trees looked as though they would burst 
any minute,” she answered. 

Crocus yawned and said, ‘“‘We must call 
Violet.” 

Very soon Violet was beside them. 

At last Snowdrop said, “It’s time for 
Daffodil to wake up.” 

When Daffodil was awake the flowers’ 
bright-colored dresses looked so pretty 
together, they decided to have a party. 

They danced and sang so merrily that 
some children passing by heard their joyful 
calls and carried on the message of “‘Spring 
is here.” 

ESTHER L. MORRISON, 


Age 9 years Fostoria, Ohio 
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Now For Some Real Fun 


with the wonderful new 
StromBecKer 


BUILDOBLOX 


Let's play—what shall it be? 
housekeeper, filling station! 
if you have one of these fas-ci-nat-ing sets of Strom- 
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Picnic, train, store, 
You can suit yourself 
BecKer Buildoblox. These blocks are new and 
fascinatingly different; this is the first time they've 
been announced. 

Buildoblox help to develop the cre-a-tive building 
instinct—that means they help you to work out 
original plans all by yourself. It's the same power 
in some grown-up folks that makes them famous 
as architects, artists, dress designers, bridge builders! 

Each block has a number. In every box, simple 
directions are given for building all sorts of delightful 
groups of things, such as a farm yard with buildings 
and trees, a filling station with its pumps, cars, road- 
ways, playgrounds, picnic grounds, railroad systems, 
trolley lines, forts, furniture, and many other illus- 
trations to work from. 

All this never-ending fun, with one complete set 
of StromBecKer Buildoblox, only $2.50. There's 
always something to do when you have Buildoblox. 
Send for your set today. Be one of the first in 


America to own a set! 
You are doing a great thing 


Mothers for your children when you 
give them this interesting new plaything. 


Buildoblox is highly commended by Professor 
M. V. O'Shea, noted child-education authority, of 
the University of Wisconsin. Read over the manual 
of instructions carefully and you will find that 
Professor O'Shea directs the young builder in a most 
interesting, entertaining way to many important 
conclusions which might not otherwise be reached. 
Buildoblox is far more than unending fun—it is 
soundly educational in the truest sense. 


trom Recker 


PlayThings 


Cut this coupon out now and 
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DEAR Miss WALDO: 


So many wrote to me after seeing my 
letter in CHILD LIFE that I cannot 
answer all the questions that were asked 
me, for almost every one asked me the 
same things. 

I am not Chinese. I was born in 
Topeka, Kansas, and we lived in Sche- 
nectady before we came to China. I was 
three years old on the boat coming over 
and lost my birthday for that was the day 
they skipped. We have lived in three 
places in China, Tongshan, Shanghai, and 
Peking. Last fallf we made a short trip 
to America so I know what America is like. 

Of course, I wear American clothes and 
shoes and eat American food and I use a 
fork and knife and not chop sticks. I go 
to the American school. I am in fourth 
grade. We have a new school building, 
just like those in America. We live in a 
Chinese house with rooms end to end 
around a big courtyard. It has tiled roofs 
and many paper windows, but we put 
glass in lots of them so we could see out. 
We have electric lights and plumbing, and 
a tall flag pole with an American flag in 
the corner of our compound. 

We go to school and other places in a 
rickshaw. There are sixty thousand of 
them in Peking—nice private ones like 
ours, and public ones that everybody can 
ride in. Some of the public ones are so 
dirty! I saw a baby camel riding in one 
the other day. We have lots of camels 
here. We see them every day. 

All summer and fall we went on many 
picnics. There are fine places to go, old 
temples and palaces, and the top of the city 
wall. This place is very nice with trees 
and seats, and we especially like to eat 
there. 

I enjoy the CHILD LIFE letters very 
much, and I shall try to send postal cards 
to all who wrote to me. 


Lovingly, 
CHARLOTTE YOUNG, 


Age 9%. Peking, China. 





BILLY MORRIS 


DEAR Miss WALDO: 

I like CHILD LIFE very much. This 
is my second year. Mother gave it to me 
for my birthday. I am sending you a 
picture of myself and my brothers and our 
dog. The middle one is me. I wish to be 
a member of the Joy Givers’ Club. 


Yours truly, 


BILLY Morris, 


Age 9. Lewiston, Idaho. 








HANDY PACK 


WRIGLEYS 
P. K. 


CHEWING SWEET 











Up the hill for water...or on 
any errand—for work or play 


have WRIGLEY’S with you. 


It’s the treat that aids teeth, 


appetite and digestion. 
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DING DONG, BELL 


D*™* Dong, Bell, 
Look where Pussy fell, 
But Dapple Gray pulled her out, 
And everything is well! 


Here’s Dapple Gray 
and all his friends! 


You’ve known Dapple 
Gray for a long time—he 
feels that every one of you 
is his friend. And now he 
wants you to meet some 0 
his chums, which are shown 
below. By the way, Dapple 
Gray hasn't changed a bit— 
the pretty horse’s head, the 
big rubber tires and the red 
seat and wheels are just 
the same. 


Pedal Brake 


Pedal Brake is for larger 
children who want some- 
thing to ‘‘make go.”” The 
seat and wheels are hand- 
some red, and it has ball- 
bearing pedal action and a 
real brake that stops quick- 
ly, but can not upset the 
rider. Gray rubber handle 
bar grips and pedals. 


Snuggle Buggy 


Mothers like Snuggle 
Buggy. It can be taken 
anywhere, for it folds up in 
a very small space for carry- 
ing up stairs, in street cars— 
just anywhere. Makes a 
fine bed for baby in the car. 
(Spring holds it securely to 
the floor.) Just the thing 
for camping trips. 


Get this FREE Jingle Book 


Simply send your name and address 

and we will send you free, the pretty Sa 
Jingle Book, which contains many 
nursery rhymes and jingles about 
Dapple Gray. And if you care for 
it, we will also send complete infor- 
mation on all the Blue Ribbon Line. 


Pedal Gray, a larger Dapple Gray model 
with pedals, Pitty-Pat and Pedal Pat and 
the Original Brake Scooter are some more of Dapple 
Gray's friends which we are sure you would like. 


Junior Wheel Goods Corporation 
INDIANA 


Quality Wheel Goods 


Joy Givers Club 


DEAR MIss WALDO: 

We have a club and the name of this 
club is “The Play House Club.” In the 
summer time we are going to have the 
meetings in the play house. The president 
is Anne Matthews, the treasurer is Mary 
Harding, the secretary is Peggy Young, and 
the members are Louise Schall, Katherine 
Schall, Kathleen Hanley, Harriet Beaton, 
Chatham Redick, and Jean Dudley Gal- 
lagher and Susan Mary Dwyer. 


The reason why we formed this club is 
because all the money we save, we are 
going to give to the poor. The girls are 
all glad to let you know about the club, 
and see the picture of the play house. We 
are going to have the plays out of 
CHILD LIFE. The ages of these children 
are nine and ten, and they all live in 
Omaha. In this play house you can cook, 
and it has electric lights, and we let the 


' THE PLAY HOUSE CLUB 


children play games one week, then we 
skip a week and have plays. Every time 
we give them books to read for two or 
three weeks, and they have to bring them 
back. Well, I have told you all about the 
Play House Club, so I will end. 


Your loving friends, 


THE PLAY HOUSE CLUuB, 
Especially from Anne, Mary, and Peggy, 
Omaha, Neb. 


MARY BORGIA SULLIVAN 


My DEAR Miss WALDO: 

I saw Elizabeth Lofting’s letter in the 
December copy of CHILD LIFE. I would 
also like you to publish a story that I 
wrote, but it is about five pages long and 
no one would expect that much of you, 
I’m sure! I would appreciate it very much 
if you would publish this letter in CHILD 
LIFE so that Elizabeth Lofting can see it. 
I am sending you my picture. 


Very sincerely, 
Mary BorcGiA SULLIVAN, 
New York City, N. Y. 


Little Legs 
Look Nicer 


in Randolph Cuties Sox for Tots 
and % length Sports Hose than 
in just any kind of fancy hosiery. 

Yet Cuties cost no more, for all 
their beautiful colorings and ex- 
clusive designs. And how much 
better they wear! 


Don't forget to ask for 
Randolph Cuties by name. If 
your dealer hasn't them, send us 
his name. If you enclose $1 we 
will send you our sample box. 


Be sure to state size and whether you 
want Sox for Tots or Cuties Sports % 
length hose. © 


Randolph Cuties are the only 
genuine Cuties. Look for the 
trade mark on every pair. 


RANDOLPH MILLS 


Dept. E-4, Randolph and Columbia Ave. 
Philadelphia 


E. M. Townsend & Co., New York City 
Selling Agents 


Write for ‘The Three Sockdolagers,~ 
an illustrated booklet for the kiddies. 
Free, if you send your dealer's name. 


Ra pH 
CUTIES 


SOX FOR TOTS 
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David Putnam, 


a lovable 
little pirate 


AVID PUTNAM, the twelve- 
year-old author of that enter- 
taining book, ‘‘David Goes 
Voyaging,” knows how to make 
friends and keep them. 


Never a birthday or other im- 
portant occasion in the life of a 
friend that passes unheeded by 
David. A Greeting Card containing 
just the right message expresses 
David’s thoughtfulness and 
friendship. 

Haven't you noticed the growing 
custom of sending Greeting Cards 
when a message of congratulation, 
praise, love or encouragement is 
the thoughtful thing to do? 


In any good shop you will find 
a large assortment of cards for every 
occasion—cards expressing the very 
things you want to say—all ready 
for you to mail. 

Let us mail you an attractive little 
book which gives authoritative 
information on the modern use of 
Greeting Cards—and which, in 
addition, includes fifteen pages for 
lists, arranged most conveniently. 
It is sponsored by Anne Ritten- 
house, the well-known social arbiter. 
Send 25c fora copy. Greeting Card 
Association, 354 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Scatter Sunshine 
with Greeting Cards 


CHILD LIFE 





THE EASTER BUNNY 
One night the Easter Bunny said, ‘‘Oh, 


dear, I must go to the nearest hen house 
and gather all the-eggs. I am sure the 


hens will not mind.” 
Then, he ran out of his snug little house, 
skipping, then running, while he sang: 


“First I skip 
And then I run. 
I’ll gather the 
Eggs, everyone.” 


Then he gathered ail the eggs he possibly 
could. 

After he had returned home, he began to 
dye the eggs. He dyed some purple, 
yellow, pink, and orange, and many other 
colors. 

Then, he went to bed, and I am sure he 
had a very good sleep. 

Then, the next night was Easter Eve. 
The Bunny harnessed his little cart to six 
downy chicks. He quickly filled the cart 
with the Easter eggs he had dyed the night 
before, and said, ‘‘Away, away.” 

The little chicks began to scamper down 
the road. 

After he had visited every house, a tired 
bunny climbed into bed, and he felt very 
happy. 

HAZEL STRUM, 
Age 8. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BILLY RABBIT 


Billy Rabbit lived in a hole in the ground 
with his mother. One day his mother told 
him to go to the farmer’s garden and get 
some cabbage, so he went into the garden 
and got some cabbage and took it home to 
his mother. 

The next day he went back after some 
more. Just as he was getting ready to 
leave, a dog came into the garden and 
chased him. He was so frightened that he 
ran and ran. 

When he reached home he told his mother. 
They went out the back door. They crept 
along in the bushes until they came to a 
spot where they had another house. When 
they went in Billy went to bed and went 
right to sleep. 

LUTHER LAWRENCE, 
Age 9. Ionia, Mich. 





' Drawn by Luther Lawrence, age 9. 
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Easter Bunny = 
Whispers- BYE-LO 


“Why, haven't you ever met 
my little friend, the genuine 
Bye-Lo Baby? Sssh! I wouldn't 
for the world let her know she’s 
only a doll! She's so wee and 
soft and snuggly, just like a 
really truly live three-day-old 
baby. She can sleep and cry, 
too. I know you'll adore her, 
all the other little girls do. I 
want to bring her to your 
house for Easter.”’ 


Ask the Easter Bunny to be 
sure to bring you a real Bye-Lo 
Baby. -Look for the name of the 
designer; Grace Storey Putnam, 
imprinted on the back of the 
head of each genuine copy- 
righted Bye-Lo Baby Doll, and 
her facsimile signature on the 
identification tag. To be had 
in seven sizes, g to 20 inches 
high, at leading toy and depart- 
ment stores. If Mother can't 
find one where she shops, she 
can write Dept. 16H and we 
will tell her where to get it. 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO. 
111-119 East 16th St. New York 


Nole Licensee and Distributor of the 
Genuine “‘K and K”’ Bye-Lo Baby 


| Paty Arn. 


Originator of the Bye-Lo Baby Doll 











APRIL SHOWERS 


Pit-a-pat, goes the rain 

On the window sill and pane, 
Falling gently on the hill, 
Bringing forth the daffodil. 
Violets sweet, and daisies fair 
Bloom about us everywhere! 


MARGARET — BEER, 


NAAN ANAT 


UYU 


THE CHAFFINCH 


The chaffinch is a pretty bird, 

Who loves to make his chirping heard. 
He’ll cock his eye, 

Then away he’ll fly. 


PHOEBE FOSTER, 
London, W. 2, England. 


A DAY IN OLD ATHENS, GREECE 


I had heard many tales of Athens being 
beautiful, so one day I mounted my black 
steed and left my farm near Sparta to find 
if these tales were true. 
three hours, riding very fast, but when I 
arrived I did not regret it. 
that caught my eye was a large hill in the 
I knew that I would 
need a guide, so when I spied a bright- 
looking youth I suggested that he show me 
the city. He did not seem willing at first 
but when I gave him some gold pieces, his 
eyes brightened. 

I was curious to know what the name of 
this hill was and what was on it. 
must have read my mind, for he immedi- 
ately asked if I should like to visit this hill, 
which I learned was called the Acropolis. 
On top I found the hill to be square and 
My guide told me it was 300 feet 
high. There were many beautiful build- 
ings here but the most beautiful was the 
It is said to be 
beautiful ever constructed. 

On the outside were many wonderful 
The interior was decorated with 
The chief statue was 
of Athena, for whom the city was named. 
It was carved by Phidias, the world’s 
greatest sculptor. 


The story is told that when Phidias was 
carving a lock of hair, an Athenian boy 
came by and said, “‘Phidias, why do you 
take time with that small lock of hair, when 
it is lifted so high above the city no man 


It took me about 
The first view 


center of the city. 


UN 


beautiful sculpture. 


Then Phidias thundered, “‘Silence, fool. 
Men will not see it but immortals will.” 

I then visited the southeastern slope. 
The Dionysus theater was here. 
told me that the theater would seat thirty 
thousand. The seats were cut into the 
rock in the hillside. i 
who this orator was that was speaking. 
He told me it was Demosthenes, the world’s 
When he was a young 
boy his father, a wealthy manufacturer, 
died and left him some property, which was 
promptly taken by his guardian. 
to bring the man to justice, he had to study 
oratory. He had a very hard time but 
succeeded. He would put pebbles in his 
mouth so as to improve the distinctness of 
his speech. He would practice by the 
roaring waves of the sea. 


_ After visiting many other places not so 
important, I started on my way home. 
little way out of Athens, I came across 
Homer, the blind poet, chanting a poem to 
the accompaniment of his lyre. 
quiet home I dreamed of beautiful Athens. 


greatest orator. 


HELEN TOPPING 
Little Rock, Ark. 






Joy Givers Club 


Playing Safe 


OTHER! Don’t tie your child 

to your apron strings! It’s 

not necessary constantly to watch 
a child at play. 


Put up a NATIONAL CHAM- 
PION SAFETY GATE and keep 
your little one on the porch or in 
a room. 


The NATIONAL CHAMPION is 
installed in a jiffy and lasts for years. 
Made of stout Norway pine and 

>. will not warp or twist. A child 
cannot break it nor open it. 
ih Once it is installed you 
know that the child is 

playing safely. Made 
in 4 sizes to extend 


00:3..5..7, 9 4€ 
























For Sale at 
Dept.,Hard- 
ware and 
Furniture 
Stores. 


Ask for it by name 
0) 


Manufactured by 


The HOLMQUIST-SWANSON CoO. 


2756 West Superior Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


| PU OPTTAY EVEL ETAT anya HEU 
TAT i Hi 


Faster, smoother 
skating than you’ve 
ever known! 


“CHICAGO” 
Rubber Tired ROLLER SKATE 


Spring! Clear sidewalks, balmy air and sunny skies. It’s 
time to roller skate—have got your ‘““CHICAGOS” yet? 


You’ll want ‘““CHICAGOS”’ when you see them. Large 
rubber tires, disc wheels, ball bearing construction, bright 
corrugated steel frame. Talk about your 1926 models—here’s 
the last word in skate design. 


Learn what fun smooth skating really is this year. 
Know the joys of a shock-proof, easy-riding, skidless skate. 
Break speed records. Get Chicago Rubber Tired Roller Skates. 


At your Hardware or’Sporting Goods Dealer, 
or shipped direct for $4.00 P. O. Money Order. 


CHICAGO ROLLER SKATE COMPANY 
Established over 20 years 
4455 W. Lake St. Chicago, Ill. 
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5852—Imported Organdie Hat. Sizes 19, 2c, 
21. White, Pink, Blue, Maize, $ 00 


Peach, Orchid, Nile. Elastic Back each 


Make every child a picture 
There’s a charm to these caps 
and hats which makes your 
Kiddie adorable. 

Try one of these new models 
on your youngster and you'll 
agree that these beauties are 
matchless in quality and value! 


AND UP 


a Te L Tats Kiddie Caps and 


Hats are on sale at the better 

stores. 

Write tceday for our latest illustrated 
booklet. 
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Also Makers of the Famous “= 


Invite The Wrens to make their home 


with you this year 
IMPROVED 


LINCOLN LOG 
WREN HOUSE 


Made from real LINCOLN LOGS 
in accord with U. S. Govt. standards. 
Shipped “knocked down”—easily as- 
sembled in a few minutes— NO 
NAILS—the improved construc- 
tion enables anyone to bolt the 
house together “in a jiffy”. Time to 
put them up now. 


, DELIVERED 
Price $150 4 for $5.00 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


OHN LLOYD WRIGHT, Inc. } 
oom 202, 234 E. Erie St., Chicago, II. i 
Enclosed is$ . .. for. . . IMPROVED 4 | 
LINCOLN LOG WREN HOUSES with the i! 
understanding that money will be refunded if 1} 

not satisfactory. 


Name 
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CHILD LIFE 


DeEaR Miss WALDO: I like CHILD LIFE 
very much. I have a grandfather who 
lives many miles from me. He lives in 
California and I live in Rhode Island. A 
year ago last Christmas he subscribed for 
CHILD LIFE for one year and gave it to 
me. Last Christmas he subscribed for it 
for two years and gave it to me. 

I live in the same house that Captain 
Steven Olney lived in. He was a captain 
in the Revolutionary War. His great- 
great-granddaughter owns our house. He 
and Lord Fairfax were very intimate 
friends. P 

I would be very grateful to you if you 
would put my name among those who want 
letters. My address is 138 Smithfield 
Road. 

I have a little brother who is five years 
old. Hisnameis Bobby. I haveacat and 
his name is Petey. 


Yours sincerely, 
ESTHER HARRIS, 
North Providence, R. I. 


Age 11%. 


THE OLD CEDAR CHEST 


Once upon a time there lived two little 
girls. Their names were Elinor and Mar- 
garet, and were sometimes called Ellen 
and Margy. These little girls were getting 
ready for a masquerade party they were to 
have on Ellen’s birthday. 

There was an old chest in the attic which 
their father had made a long time ago and 
in which their mother had put many things 
away to keep until she had some use for 
them. She had mislaid the key when she 
was moving from Oakwood to Sunnyside 
Farm. Ellen and Margy often wondered 
what was in this queer-looking old chest. 
It was lots of fun to sit on it and make 
believe they had the key to open it, and 
find it full of gold. 

About a week before the masquerade 
party, on a very rainy afternoon, Mother 
expected to entertain some ladies at a tea 
party. Ellen and Margy could not go out 
to play, so Mother told them they might 
play in the attic, but not to make too much 
noise and not to disturb the company. 
“‘Oh, goody!” cried both children. ‘‘Now 
we can play make-believe stories on the 
old chest.” 

After lunch was over the two happy little 
girls ran up to the attic, taking with them 
some cookies and apples which Mary, the 
cook, had given to them. 

“Margy,” said Ellen, “let’s look for the 
key in those boxes up on that shelf.” 

Margy looked very thoughtful for a 
minute, then she said, ‘“‘ Yes, that’s a good 
idea. I’ll stand on this chair because I am 
taller than you are and can reach them 
more easily.”” Margy brought down box 
after box and the two little girls examined 
each very carefully. ‘‘ Well,” said Margy, 
bringing down the last box, “I guess we 
will have to look some other place if it 
isn’t in this box, because I heard Mother 
tell Daddy once that she had searched all 
over for that key. I know she would have 
found it if it were in these boxes.” 

This last box was very heavy, and just as 
Margy was lifting it from the shelf she lost 
her balance and tumbled off the chair, the 
box falling and the contents spilling all 
over the floor. 

“Ellen,” said Margy, “‘don’t be fright- 
ened. I am not hurt. Let’s pick up all 
these nails and screws and things before 
Mother comes up. I am sure she heard 
me fall.” 
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/ Diamond Ring 18-K 
white gold set with 3 
cut diamonds at $21.00. . 
White Gold filled chain and knife or 
— green and white at $2.25. 
pecify. 


15 Jewel Keystone Standard Watch 
engraved white case at $13.50. 
Enclose money order for article selected. 

ROOS-SPEARS COMPANY 
17 North State St. Chicago, tl. 


JAPANESE PARCHMENT 
SHADES PAINTED 


Exquisite pictures painted on Japanese 
Parchment shades. 

Any shape or any size from $8.00 to $25.00. 
Also, pictures painted on Japanese linens. 
GOLDEN PHEASANT GIFT SHOP 
6% W. Stephenson Street Freeport, Ill. 


\) WHAT BABY NEEDS 


Attractive Sterling Silver Sets— 
Little Miss Muffet or Little 
Boy Blue Design. Splendid 
value. Set of Fork and Nap- 
kin Ring $3.25. Setof Spoon 
and Napkin Ring, $3.25. 
When ordering specify design. 
DWYER AND ANDERSEN 
111 N. Main Street Reekford, Ilinols 


PERFECT PICTURES 
You can get ‘Perfect Pictures” if you let us do your 
printing. Price list for printing: ™ 
2%x3% and smaller 4c 
es ae hee A 
- 6c 
- 6¢e Post Cards 
on . Glossy or Dull Finish same price 
jossy finish. Brownie A-A Camera $3.50. Also other 
Eastman Kodaks. Ansco Cameras 


HARTMAN’S CAMERA SHOP 
Kodak Finishing Picture Framing 
17 So. Chicago Avenue Freeport, Ilinols 


CHILDREN LOVE 
THIS DOLLY! 


An adorable, soft, cuddly doll 
made especially for little folks. 
12 inches tall. Sent direct to 
you for $1.50. 


\ “The [talia— 


a Shon [ for Vouthful Needs 
~<<"* Orrington Hotel. Evanston, Il. 


The Sherwood School 


for CHILDREN ® 


FULLy accredited. Kindergarten to elghth grade 

inclusive. Day and resident pupils. Best of home 

training and care. Ninth year begins Sept. 7th. 

Open year around. Pupils may enter at any time. 
Por Rates and Full Details Address 

Box C, 5025 Sheridan Road, Chicago, Illinois 


CLASS RINGS and PINS 


Largest Catalog Issued—F REE 
Cy et Sah eee 2 
.20 t i ae 
& rices oO eac o 


. Le, 
order for class. society, club 
ay v emblems too large or too small Civ 


ve Special designs madeon request. 
METAL ARTS CO., Inc. 
6776 South Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 


ADORABLE ® 


Kiddies Combination Jewelry 


Silver Mesh Bag, Bunny Bracelet, Pin and 
Cordelier sent for ST-35 
Real Abalone Pearl Rings only $1.50. 


R. G. LUECKE 
10 E. Main Street Freeport, Illinois 
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After School or 
Play—Murine 


AFTER school, Murine 

quickly relieves EYES 
strained by study or ir- 
ritated by the chalk dust 
of the schoolroom. 


After play, it soothes 
away the irritation caused 
by exposure to sun, wind 
and cust. 


Thousands of careful mothers 
now use this long-trusted lotion 
tokeep little EYES always clear, 
bright and healthy. 


Write Murine Company, Dept. 90, 
Chicago, for free book on eye care. 


URINE, 
FoF 


OUR 


Broad laced toe 
strap prevents 
the KoKoMo 
See “Junior” from 
9 slipping off, and 
it can not dam- 
age shoes. The 
**Junior’’ iscom- 
fortableand safe 
—at the same 
time it is a real 
skate, not a toy. 


The KoKoMo “Junior” 


A keyless and clampless skate as well built and strong 
as KoKoMos for larger children. Self-contained ball- 
bearing wheels—steel tread or rubber tires—and truss 
frame construction. Won't bend in the middle. 
Adjustable to sizes from 3 to 6 years. 
dealer or address 
KOKOMO STAMPED 

METAL CO. 


Ask your 


Kokomo indiana 


ASK for Horlicks 
The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk 


} La and Food 


oa INFANTS, 
Children, Invalids, 
Nursing Mothers,etc. 


Fill Your Child’s Room 
with Pictures 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
Securely Hold Heavy Pictures 


10c pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa 


Crees 2 eae 
tans 


For All Toilet Purposes 


Joy Givers Club 


The two children began picking up the 
nails and screws, both thinking that the 
attic was not so very much fun after all, 
and wishing the sun would come out, when 
all of a sudden Ellen exclaimed with delight, 
“Look, Margy, at this funny key. Let’s 
see if it’ll open the chest.” 

Forgetting all about the nails, Ellen and 
Margy ran to the old ‘chest and put the 
key in the lock. 

“Tt fits all right,” said Ellen, “but I 
can’t turn it.” 

“T can, I bet,” Margy said, taking the 
key and putting it in the lock. “I’m 
strong and—”’ Before she could finish her 
sentence she had turned the key and both 
little girls knew the chest was at last 
unlocked, 

Pushing back the lid, Ellen and Margy 
with big, big eyes began to examine the 
chest. First, they brought out some old- 
fashioned dresses. One was a Quaker dress 
which Margy decided right then and there 
would be the very thing she would wear at 
the masquerade. ‘Provided Mother will 
let me,’’ she added. 


Ellen was busy trying on a blue silk 
hoop skirt, in which she looked very sweet. 

“‘Let’s look at some more things,”” Margy 
said as she bent over the side of the chest. 
The little girls brought out boxes and old 
shawls and found nothing that would 
interest them until at the very bottom they 
found a dear little blue box. ‘“‘Isn’t it a 
sweet box and just the kind I want, too,” 
Ellen said, opening it. ‘Oh, look at this 
pretty ring in it. Let’s go show Mother.” 

Forgetting their mother’s request, the two 
little girls ran quickly down the steps and 
found Mother and cook cleaning up the 
dining room. ‘My guests have just gone,”’ 
said Mother. “Will you good little girls 
have a piece of cake?”’ 

“No, thank you, Mother, we forgot all 
about eating our cookies and apples because 
we—found the key and this,’’ Margy fin- 
ished Ellen’s sentence and handed Mother 
the little blue box. 

“My ring!” screamed Mother. ‘My 
long lost ring. Where did you find it, and 
what do you mean by the key?” 

Ellen and Margy told their mother all 
about finding the key and about the mas- 
querade clothes they had found. Of course 
Mother was delighted and told the little 
girls they could wear the costumes at the 
party. 

““Margy,” said Ellen as they were getting 
ready for bed that night, “aren’t you just 
as glad as you can be that we didn’t find 
gold in that chest to-day? I am.” 

“Yes,” replied Margy, “I am glad we 
made Mother so happy.” 


MARION McDONALD, 


Age 10. Leesburg, Fla. 


PLANS—PLANS 


BUNGALOWS, HOUSES, APARTMENTS 
Stock Plans $1.50 up 
Plans to order $50.00 up 
Whatever your problem, write 


ERNEST N. BRAUCHER, Architect 
10 North Clark St. Dept.c.L. Chicago, III. 


Freckles 


Secretly and Quickly Removed! 


you can banish those annoying, 

embarrassing freckles, quickly 
and surely, in the privacy of your 
own boudoir. Your friends will won- 
der how you did it. 


Stillman’s Freckle Cream bleaches 
them out whiie you sleep. Leaves the 
skin soft and white, the complexion 
fresh, clear and transparent, the face 
rejuvenated with new beauty of 
natural coloring. 


The first jar proves its magic worth. 
Results guaranteed, or money . 
funded. At all druggists, 50c and $1. 


Svillmans Freckle 


Cream 221 


EMOVES CKLES @ 
HITENS THE SKIN 


The Stillman Co.,126Rosemary Lane, Aurora, Ill. 


Send me your FREE make-up and skin treat- 
ment booklet, “Beauty Parlor Secrets.” 
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DADDY—MOTHER 


For all the Family 


“The World Book” 


Dean Butler, University of Chicago says, “I 
don't know of a better place for fathers and 
mothers to seek the answers to children’s in- 
numerable questions than THE WorLD Book. 
It is the most practical family encyclopedia 
of which I have any knowledge.” 

Something boys and girls will enjoy now 
and for years to come. 


For ten volumes complete 
@ Enclose $56.00 


W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 
154 E. Erie St. Chicago, Illinois 


@ VIOLINS 
for Talented Students 


If interested in students showing exceptional 
ability as violinists be sure to write for further 
information 7 

BRAUCHER 
10 N. Clark i Room 806 Chicago, Ill. 





It’s the children’s 
year ’round 
playground, too 


(ALIFORND 


Happy, sunny days outdoors 
mean deep breathing and 
strong, vigorous bodies. 


Los Angeles 
Limited 

One of America’s finest All- 

Pullman trains, provides the 


utmost in travel comforts for 
women and children. 


Leave Chicago at 8:00 p. m. 
daily from C. & N. W. Ter- 
minal. Observation Buffet- 
Lounging Car. Valet and 
maid service, barber and bath. 
Splendid dining car meals. 


For complete information and reservations, ask 


@ 


Cc. A. CAIRNS 
Pass’r Traffic Mér. 
226 W. Jackson St. 

Phone Dearborn 2121 
Chicago, Ill. 


CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


CHILD 


LIFE 


WHO'S WHO 
IN THE ZOO 


JANUAR 


Y COLOR 


CONTEST 


SOLUTION 


Oven-Bird, Golden Crowned Thrush or 


“Teacher Bird.” 


COLOR 


Olive brown above; crown dull orange or 
yellowish-buff, bordered by black stripes; 
white below; breast and sides spotted with 


blackish. 


WINNERS 


Minnie E. Boylan, 4110 West Broadway, 


Louisville, Kentucky, age to. 


Jack B. Hart, 506 S. Randolph St., Cham- 


paign, Illinois, age 9. 


Barbara J. Smith, 2926 West St., 


lowa, age 6. 


Glenside, Pennsylvania, age 5. 


SPECIAL HONOR ROLL 


Aldridge, Cornelia W. 
Field, Anna 

Frazer, Katherine 
Holman, Katherine 
Parrott, Frances 
Roller, Dorothy A. 


HONOR 


Appleton, Mary 
Acker, Wilma-Jean 
Ashton, Edith D 
Arnold, Nancy 
Andrews, Kathryn 
Anderson, Rosemary 
Alberghene, Janet 
Anderson, Lillian 
Agee, Fred B. Jr 
Allen, Thomas E. 
Arns, Dorothy 
Abercrombie, Frances 


Bancroft, Marian 
Brown, Margaret L 
Bullitt, Dorothy F 
Berlinger, Flora F. 
Brook, Conastoga C. 
Benton, Marjorie 
Biechler, Barbara 
Bolster, Betty 
Boulton, William 
Bean, Alice D. 
Bannister, Elizabeth 
Burnett, Lemuel Gibson 
Barry, Betty 
Bruner, Martha J. 
Butzel, Sally 
Budnitsky, Sella 
Boardman, Mary E. 
Branyan, Nancy 
Bailey, Williamette 
Bilger, Dorothy 
Balis, Mary N. 
Bagley, Shirley 
Byers, Vivian 
Beane, Jessie 
Brassler, Muriel 
Brigham, Bessie 
Bowen, Richard 
Boyle, Vernette 
Blair, Mary M. 
Belknap, Natalie 


Chappell, Cnarlotte 
Cherry, Doris 
Comby, Ernette 
Chamberlain, Bates 
Comee, Atherton 
Cain, Ruth 

Clarke, Lucille 
Clarke, Anne V. 
Chisholm, Priscilla 
Cornell, Jane 
Corson, Margaret 
Cillis, Huberta 
Clinch, Mary 
Cleaver, Esther 
Currier, Billy 
Christian, Bobbie 
Ceglowski, Casmer 
Cisel, Keen 


Caplan, Betty 

Cass, Margaret R. 
Campbell, Dorothy M. 
ge a 
Cook, re 

Collison, Margaret 
Cook, Frances 

Cook. Jean 

Currier, Sally 
Cranmer, Jeannette 
Corless, Eleanor 

Carr, Frances L. 
Caukor, Isolda 
Cogswell, Margaret A. 
Clement, Ruth 

Clark, Joan 


Dickerson, Ruth 
Daly, Joan M. 
Davis, Sara! 

Davis, Dorothy 
Dwight, Mary Isabel 
Duckworth, Mary E. 
Danek, Evelyn 


Bentley, Eleanor 
Bond, Lora 

Church, Howard 
Frautschy, Jeffery D. 
Gundling, Paul 
Lankton, Robert 


ROLL 


Dancy, Hibbert 
Dygert, Alice 
Diggs, Marion 


Ellison, Frances 
Esch, Marion E. 
Earon, Mary J. 
Ewell, Mary E. 
Ebert, Karl 

Edie, Aylene M. 
Erichson, Priscilla 


Freiberger, Pearl 


Forney, Marcene 
Foster, Louise A. 
Freeman, Martha 


File, Jessie L. 
Firth, Roderick 


Graham, Fleanor J. 
Gerstman, Jane 
Gates, Doris 
Gamm, Sarah 

Glass, Mary K. 
Groose, F’ 

Gray, Virginia 
Gray, Eleanor 
Glencening, Margaret 
Gaylord, Earl 
Garretty, Mildred 
Gain, Harold 
Giebler, Alma 
Golsan, Betty 

Gray, Helen L. 
Goebelt, Jeanice V. 
Grootheris, Marjorie 


Haske, Dorothy 
Haymond, Miriam 
Hilson, Alice E. 
Hamilton, John G. 
Hanson, Philip Jr. 
Hoops, Florence 
Howard, Mary C. 
Hutcheson, Jeanette 
Hallowell, Marnie 
Henry, Jeannette 
Horns, Bernard 
Haeberle, Rosamond 
Hainley, Ruth 
Huss, Lucile 

Hyde, Florence 
Hopping, Marybelle 
Hayward, Henrietta 
Hoffman, Edith 
Hillier, Philip R. 
Hoffmann, Eleanor 


Irvine, Buddy 


Jeffries, Annabelle 
Jackson, Ellen 
James, Eve 
Jones, Nancy 


, Wal 
Jend, William J. 
Jones, Katherine 


Kidney, Betty 


King, Roger 
Kreiziger, Margaret 
Kampmann, Janet 
Knickerbocker, Fern 
Kellogg, Margaret 
Knickerbocker, Isabel 


Leonard, Harriet 
Lovelee, Donald 


Ames, 
Loring H. Hemenway, 9 Wharton Ave., 


Little, Phyllis 
Lawson, M: 


La Brier, Maxine 
Lee, Kath R. 
Latimer, Charles 
Leutzinger, Ruth 


Meagher, Patricia 
Moore, Mary L. 
Mercer, Betty 
Maffitt, Lloyd W. 
Meriam, Margaret 
Morgan, Maryallis 
Mulligan, Louis 
Murray, Ada 
Morgan, Richard E. 
Matters, Margaret 


Mussey, 

Macholz, Evelyn 
Michel, Maxine 
Mangeis, Dorthea E. 
Mohr, Eliza’ — A. 
Myers, Robert L. 
Maxwell, Bobby | 
Moyer, Gorgette 
Moad, Glenn 
Moore, June 
Mitchell, Clyde R. 
Monks, Nona 
Mixsell, Mary H. 
McCoy, Beth 
MeManus, Dorothy 
McCaslin, Kathlyn 
MeMahill, Virgil 
McGee, Lucille 


Nelson, Ruby 
Neucks, Jack A. 
Nicholls, Paul 


Niederhauser, Mary L. 


Nichol, Peggy A. 
Nicols, Barstow 


Ohnmacht, Dorothy 
Osburn, Dorothy 


Pausen, Muriel 
Prince, Nancy 
Peterson, Gertrude 
Pitman, Howard 
Piersol, Ruth 
Perkins, Helen C. 


Petersen, Lillian 
Prouty, Betty 
Powell, Eleanor L. 
Partch, Dorothy 
Plumb, Jean 


Ryan, Elsie 

Reed, Elinor 
Rothenberger, Martha 
Roemmele, Genevieve 
Riethmiller, Lorraine 
Ravencroft, Carl 
Robinson, Thomas 
Rust, Eleanor. 


Stowell, Robert L. 
Sullens, Shirle 
Summerside, Carol 
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Sharpe, Gail 
Symonds, Dorothy 
Steinberg, John 


Schollenberger, Betty 
Sutton, Catherine 
Smith, Fern W. 
Seaman, Donna 
Sullivan, Barbara 


Seitz 

Strothard: 3 ey M. 
Sanford, Caroline 
Sohner, Alice 
Sweet, Virginia 
Stevens, Mary E. 
Shoemaker, Jim 


Tabets, .e 
Tobey, Ida 
Tennant, Eniabetn 


Teele, Betty J. 
Thurston, Eleanor 
Thomson, Marion 
Tufts Sally 

Titus, Marie 
Turner, Billy Lee 
Tingley, Virginia 


Uihlein, Elisabeth 


Vezina, Frances 
Vincent, Elizabeth 


Wolosnin, Bella 
Wayman, John 
Wykes, Barbara 
Wolfram, Dorothea 
Waite, Marion 
Wagner, Gertrude L. 
Wheeler, Dorothy 
Wade, Rosemary 
Willert, Martha 
Williams, Beatrix 
Wilson, 
Winn, Horace W 
Wessel, Mildred» 
Wade, ‘Esther A. 
Word, Lillian 
Wilson, Elizabeth 
Woodburn, Mary L. 
Wheeler, Charlotte 
Ward, Alice 
Wagle, Audre: 
Woodford, Charlotte 
Wheeler, Catherine 
Wilson, Helen 
Wray, Jean 
Welshhans, Elizabeth 
Wade, Lucile 
Wendt, Edgar James 


Youngblood, Ruby 
Yancey, Dorothy 
York, Mary F 


Zentgraf, Margret 


FAIRIES AND THE MOON 


Every night the fairies 

Come out of their house 

And creep along the human’s land 
As quietly as a mouse. 


They come and watch the moonbeams 
Shine circles on the grass; 

And each beam makes a little path 
For the fairy queen to pass. 


And then around her throne they dance 
And make a pretty show, 

And then as dawn just comes again 
Away they all must go! 


Age 10 years 


Dear Miss WALDO: 


EuNICE HOLLAND 


Ardmore, Pa 


I have been to camp this summer and 


I had a lovely time. 


I love CHILD LIFE 


and I loved ‘‘the Adventures of Tom Tripp.” 
I want lots of the books you advertise for 


Christmas. 


I went to boarding school in 


England for two years, but now I have 
come back here to go to school. 


Age 10 years 


EUNICE HOLLAND 


Ardmore, Pa. 








